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WHERE IS THE NATION HEADING? 


Secretary Ickes, Answering the Question and Replying to Critics of the New Deal, Says We Are 
Moving Toward a Day of Social-Mindedness in Business Life and of Happier Living for All 


By HAROLD L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior 
HE answer to the question, “Where 
are we headed?” is a simple one, 
although it must necessarily be ex- 
pressed in general terms. We are 
headed toward the goal of the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number of our 
people. And that is where we ought to be 
headed if we have any decent regard for 
the welfare of others or any intelligent 
concern for our own best interests. 

After all, the human race has always 
been headed toward this same goal. There 
have been times when, in our quest for 
the greatest good of the greatest number, 
we have found ourselves standing still, 
mistakenly believing that at last we have 
reached the end of the long trail. At other 
times we have strayed into the wrong 
path through listening to false .shibbo- 
leths or following ignorant or selfish lead- 
ership, only to bring ourselves up on the 
brink of an abyss. 

On such occasions the progress back 
to the right path which, whether we con- 
sciously will it or not, we shall follow to 
the end, has ‘been slow and painful and 
beset with dangers. But we have never 
lost hope, we have never been ready to 
call quits. Always the human race has 
gone forward, and always it will go for- 
ward. That persistent, unconquerable 
urge to make it possible for our children 
to lead fuller and richer lives than we 
ourselves have been able to live is a 
spiritual quality that distinguishes man 
from the rest of the animal kingdom. 


* * t 


N our attempt to say where we, as a 
nation, are now headed, it may be well 
to consider briefly where we were 

headed before we changed our direction 
on March 4, 1933. For almost four years 
before that day we had been drifting, 
going nowhere at all. Caught in the 
worst economic jam the country had ever 
known, we were milling around in a con- 
fusion that grew steadily worse. And 
throughout the eight years before that, 
ending in the fatal Autumn of 1929, we 
had been wandering in a fool’s paradise 
of false prosperity and hastening directly 
for the jam. 

In 1929 we had strayed far from the 
path which the nation at the start had 
marked out for itself. We were spiritually 
drunk. We were living, so we assured our- 
selves, in a new economic era, an era that 
was the ultimate goal of human aspira- 
tion. The old simple virtues seemed out- 
worn; they seemed quaint relics of a 
naive earlier generation. To the accom- 
paniment of blaring jazz we refused any 
longer to take thought for the morrow. 
Brought up under a strict injunction to 
live within our incomes and save for a 
rainy day, we were encouraged even by 
bankers to withdraw our savings and in- 
vegt them in insecurities. 

It ia not without significance that the 
latest Pulitzer prize for editorial writing 
went to the country editor who took for 
his subject the question, “Where Is Our 
Money?” and answered by saying, “We 
Spent It.” Precisely so; and, as indi- 
viduals and communities, we dissipated 
our credit also. Did we need extra funds 
to pay for our joy ride that was to stretch 
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Harold L. Ickes—“We Are ‘On Our Way’ to Raise the Standard of Living of 
the Great Mass of the People, to Equalize Opportunities and to 
Redistribute Wealth Fairly and Equitably.” 


beyond the far horizon? Any stock bro- 
ker would open a account on a 
slender margin, permi us to buy 
stocks and commodities that we never 
proposed to take title to, or to sell what 
we never expected to own. The way to 
keep the frenzied dance going was to buy 
what we neither wanted nor could afford. 

In order to stimulate the purchase of 
the excess products of our industrial sys- 
tém our financial wizards invented’ the 
plan of instalment buying, thus enticing 
people to pyramid purchases of unneces- 
sary goods just as they were pyramiding 
speculative purchases of securities and 


commodities. The waitress in the restau- 
rant took advantage of any lull to rush 
fot a look at the stock ticker. The ele- 
vator boy on his way to becoming a capi- 
talist passed along market tips to the 
janitor, who eagerly placed a second mort- 
gage on his home in order to play them. 

We dwelt in air-castles and spent our 
days nervously clutching, like monkeys, 
at the on white ribbons on which the 
busy ticker was imprinting symbols indi- 
cating prices of stocks on the New York 
Exchange. Every one might become rich 
without effort. In our haste to get our 
share we took no heed for the future 


nor felt any concern for our neighbor. 
We boasted, and honestly believed, that 
a miraculous new kind of era had come; 
an era of physical comforts and material 
luxuries; an era, we were told, of chicken 


dinners and two-car garages for all. 


* ia + 
N those wild days we lost sight of 
spiritual values or deliberately ignored 
them. Racketeers flourished, and we 


read of their deeds with half-amused tol- 


erance. We made heroes and prophets of 
clever crooks who were able to build up 
fortunes outside the law.’ We condoned 
the misdoings of men in high public of- 
fice. “Why shouldn’t they get theirs, too?” 
We were vexed at honest men who in- 
sisted upon exposing such oytrages as 
the Teapot Dome steal. Provided we were 
acquiring wealth, either actually or on 
paper, we did not care what others, like- 
minded, were doing. There was enough 


- to go around, and the chief end of man 


was to glorify gold and get all he could 
of it. 

After the World War, when our coun- 
try was spiritually deflated and emotion- 
ally exhausted, our leaders had proceeded 
to take us back to “normalcy.” An in- 
spiring slogan that, to appeal to the spir- 
itual quality in man! Our statesmen were 
perfect for their decade. It is only fair 
to say that had they attempted to lift their 
voices in deprecation of the materialism 
of the age no one would have heeded 
them. They and their public thoroughly 
understood one another. 

“Get while the getting is good” became 
the national motto. Laissez-faire was on 
the throne. National leaders seemed great 
to the crowd if they simply let the crowd 
alone, and greatest of all seemed those 
who cheered on the orgy of speculation 
from the sidelines and issued encouraging 
statements whenever the stock market 
showed signs of fatigue. 

At a time when we desperately needed 
the right kind of leadership to restore us 
to some degree of sanity, we had no lead- 
ership except the materialistic sort. If 
statesmanship implies an ability to peer 
even a little way into the future, we had 
no statesmanship. We had* Presidents 
merely because, under our form of gov- 
ernment, we are required to have Presi- 
dents. 

+ * + 

URING that materialistic decade few 

people thought of asking “Where 

are we headed?” It is a hopeful 
sign that the question is asked so often 
today. Many people ask it sincerely, in 
profound concern for their country. They 
are still shaken by the crash of 1929; 
they are still appalled at what they saw 
when the awakening from the crazy 
dream of the Nineteen Twenties came at 
last. It is a question that every citizen 
with any patriotism in his soul ought to 
be asking. For not all of us have re- 
pented of those days or will admit that 
they were evil. Not all of us have for- 
gotten the fleshpots. 

Significantly, those who most sharply 
and even threateningly demand ‘Where 
are we going?” are men who were politi- 
cal leaders of that era of folly. They are 
newspapers that sang paeans of praise 
of that era while it lasted. They are 
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bankers and brokers and captains 
of industry who led that mad-der- 
vish dance. The implication in the 
question, as they ask it, is that we 
were dwelling in peace and happi- 
ness; that all was right with the 
world until March 4, 1933. 

Yet the question is a proper one, 
even though it is most frequently 
asked for the ulterior purpose of 
covering up the defects and the 
crimes of an economic period that 
constitutes a blot on our national 
history—a blot that will take more 
than one generation to wipe out. 
All of us are rightly, if anxiously, 
concerned over what lies ahead for 
us. 

Just where, then, are we headed? 

First, and unmistakably, we are 
headed back from that make-be- 
lieve land of mirages and will-o’'- 
the-wisps where, ten years ago, we 
hoped to establish ourselves per- 
manently. We are retracing our 
erring footsteps, and it is hard go- 
ing. .At the same time; in my firm 
belief, we are entering a period of 
sound and genuine well-being; @ 
period illuminated by our recent 
discovery that we cannot safely dis- 
claim social responsibility for our 
acts in the economic world and that 
we cannot truthfully assume that 
we are not our brother’s keeper. 

We have learned much about 
economics since we went on that 
twelve-year detour of ours. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son had tried to teach us, and we 
promptly forgot. We had to go 
down into the depression to learn 
our lesson. And now, as we strug- 
gle back to the highroad where we 
should have been traveling all the 
while, we humbly and thoughtfully 

_take up again our traditional task 
of making our country a good place 
to live in for every man, woman 
and child. 
see 

T itemize some of our major 

objectives: We want to make 

sure, by adopting the pending 
constitutional amendment, that 
child labor in this land will be abo)- 
ished forever. We must do away 
with sweatshops. We must protect 
women workers from unreasonably 
long hours of toil at tasks beyond 
their strength. 

We would see to it that every 
man or woman who works does so 
in wholesome surroundings and for 
wages that will provide the neces- 
sities of life and leave something 
over for modest pleasures and lux- 
uries. We say that workers should 
have a share of leisure to enjoy the 
American civilization they help to 
build; that it is not enough any 
more that any worker in a land of 
plenty should derive from a life of 
toil only the bare privilege of stay- 
ing alive to toil. We would require 


fright and the duty of the 
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employers to recognize the legiti- 
mate demands of labor, and we 
would require labor, on its part, to 
be reasonable and just. 

Generally, we are headed toward 
a day of social consciousness in our 
business dealings with one another. 
Whether that goal can be reached 
by our people voluntarily, or wheth- 
er some measure of social control 
will be necessary remains to be 
seen. We declare, however, that 
our economic system shall no longer 
run wild periodically, ruining itself 
and throwing millions of us out of 
work. The day will come, I hope, 
when that system will be so en- 
lightened as to see that it can best 
serve self-interest by serving the 
common welfare and when it can 
be trusted to regulate itself. 

We have given it every opportu- 
nity in the last year to effect re- 
forms of its own volition; we have 
even lifted old and vital laws to 
help it meet the emergency. If that 
experiment, conceived and conduct- 
ed in good-will, has erred, it has 
erred, I believe, on the side of 
lenity. It may be found that large 
monopolistic business has seized 
unfair advantages over little busi- 
ness. It may be that management 
today lacks the ability to organize 
itself to cooperate for the 





cumulate immense fortunes through 
exploiting less fortunate people in 
no position to protect themselves. 
We believe the day is over in Amer- 
ica when men who are extravagently 
rewarded for their skill in serving 
their special group at the expense 
of all other groups can hope to es- 
cape social censure. 

In taxation we are headed toward 
new laws that will discard the time- 
honored principle of ‘‘soak the 
poor.’”’ By a just and fair system 
we would, for the common_welfare, 
assess taxes in proportion to ability 
to pay. In the public realm we 
would conserve our natural re- 
sources and prevent waste and 
reckless exploitation, at the same 
time drawing upon those resources 
for legitimate needs. 

We look forward to cleaning up 
slum areas in cities and country- 
side; to bringing farm prices into 
fair relation with factory prices and 
otherwise aiding our greatest and 
worst-stricken industry to rehabili- 
tate itself. We propose to inaugu- 
rate a system of old-age and un- 
employment insurance, realizing 
that this is the most economical 
and self-respecting method of meet- 
ing an obligation which society 
must somehow meet in the end. 


common good. In that case <“- 


there is only one agency 
strong enough to under- 
take the task, and that is 
the government. Through 
harsh experience we have 
come to see that it is the 


community to intervene in 
whatever may be harmful 
to the good of the people. 

As a nation alert at last 
to dangers long ignored, 
we would strengthen our 
banking system so that 
never again will innocent 
depositors lose their sav- 
ings as the result of incom- 
petent or dishonest bank- 
ing methods. While per- 
mitting the stock and com- 
modity markets to perform 
the rightful functions 
which only they can per- 
form, we would put laws 
on the statute books to pre- 
vent another such delirium 
of irresponsible gambling 
as that which contributed 
so heavily to the crash of 
1929. Through legislation 
we would save honest busi- 
ness from the old lethal 
operations of financial pi- 
rates and the securities ex- 
changes. 

We would make it impos- 
sible for a handful of ruth- 
less, predatory men to ac- 
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We want to provide’ schooling 
facilities ample to educate every 
child to his capacity to absorb and 
use an education. And our aim in 
foreign affairs is to play a generous 
and honorable réle as a means of 
maintaining peace throughout the 
world. 
ees 

O attempt to forecast the future 

of the public works program 

is not for one so closely identi- 
fied with that program as I am. 
Some of the severest criticism today 
is directed at the government’s 
large-scale effort to create jobs for 
the millions of workers who were 
left idle by the collapse of the old 
economic order, and at the same 
time to produce permanert social 
gains, under the most careful super- 
vision possible for us to establish 
in housing and other construction, 
in water power, flood control, land 
reclamation, reforestation and like 
projects. 

I would only say that it is un- 
thinkable to me that before business 
has absorbed a greater part of the 
unemployed this nation will aban- 
don its policy of standing by those 
of its citizens who are still without 
means of sustenance through no 
fault of their own. I regard the 
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continuance of this work, even the 


increase of it, if necessary, as the 
nation’s first duty. To be parsi- 
monious in this respect at this time 
will be at the cost of human suffer- 
ing and will, in my judgment, 
gravely retard recovery. 

It is asked whether industry, with 
its increasing use of labor-saving 
inventions and its new economical 
methods of distribution, can ever 
again absorb all of our unemployed. 
Possibly, as the years go on, the 
nation will have to create and sup- 
port new and useful public services, 
such as some of those under the 
CWA and the CCC, in order to pro- 
vide honorable work for all. That 
is a question for the future. 


are some of the goals 
toward which we are headed. 
Utopian goals? Yes, utopian 
indeed, but I do not apologize for 
suggesting that Utopia is a proper 
goal for us to strive for and that 
we are worthy of such a realm if 
we can achieve it. We are a spirit- 
ual people, and life for us would not, 
be worth living if we did not have 
this urge to reach for what will al- 
ways seem beyond our reach. If we 
cannot have it for ourselves, we 
want it for our children, those 
projections of ourselves into immor- 
tality. 

As a people, on election day of 
1932, we willed that the advances 
listed here should come to pass. 
Despairing of the sordid policies 
that had led us to the verge of ruin, 
we turned our eyes for salvation to 
the long-neglected fundamental ideal 
of our nation—the ideal of the great- 
est good for the greatest number; 
the ideal of government of, by and 
for the people. 

Thousands of us, self-seekers of 
every kind—and that includes most 
of us—wondered that we had for- 
gotten it so long. We wondered 
that never before had it been so 
clear to us that the welfare of each 
of us depends on the welfare of all 
of us, and that the forceful, the 
shrewd, the successful and the for- 
tunate among us are safe only when 
all of the people are safe. 

For a year and more that ideal 
has lighted our national course. It 
has inspired every step taken by the 
government in the huge labor of re- 
pairing the wreckage left by the 
blind and selfish forces that 
brought us to the catastrophe of 
1929 and the desolation of 1932. But 
now that further ruin is stopped 
and recovery begins to come, those 
same forces are pulling themselves 
together, viewing with alarm and 
uttering cries calculated to frighten 
the faint-hearted. 

According to them, we are headed 
for paternalism, regimentation, so- 





( Continued on Page 20) 
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By DUNCAN AIKMAN 
; Pato Ato, Calif. 

HAT about Mr. Hoover? 
What is going on in his 
mind as the New Deal 
and its consequences, as 

policies which seem the antitheses 

of his “rugged individualism,” un- 

fold themselves? 

To “brain trust” admirers and 
arch-Republicans alike, according 
to the quality of their sympathies, 
these are ribald or solemn mys- 
teries. No other ex-President 
within living memory has made the 
suppression of his views and public 
interests such an objective. In 
comparison with Mr. Hoover’s self- 
determined seclusion, Messrs. Taft 


and Coolidge with their syndicated} 


columns and “‘availability’’ for press 
statements were prima donnas of 
publicity; Colonel Roosevelt, with 
his intensive literary and political 
activity, was a perpetual sunburst. 
Even Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleve- 
land managed now and then to be 
accessible to reporters after the 
pompous fashion of the mauve dec- 
ade, and there were rare but sig- 
nificant expressions from the Wil- 
son house on S Street. 

Mr. Hoover, however, has chosen 
to convert retirement from the 
Presidency into a silence. It is a 
silence which envelops not only his 
views on public questions but his 
daily interests and activities, his 
business concerns — everything, in 
short, but his hobbies of fishing 
and motoring and the bare route of 
his journeys when he goes visiting. 
As a result, the silente has become 
crowded with legends. 

There are circles to whom Mr. 
Hoover is either a luse brooding 
in malevolent melancholia over his 
political misfortunes, or an official 
chief ogre of a vast system of sabo- 
tage and espionage working for the 
New Deal’s destruction. To others 
he is the sage of statecraft—ea 
G. O. P. Merlin in retreat—whose 
studies in due season are to produce 
the magic word that will check the 
spells 6f regimentation and experi- 
mentation and restore the pre-1929 
golden age of free initiative. 

It is now possible to dispel some 
of these mysteries. Not through 
Mr. Hoover himself, whose silence 
is as firm as ever, whose convic- 
tion of a private citizen's right to 
dispense with press deliverances ap- 
parently remains adamant. But the 
tanned and energetic gentleman 
who strides vigorously to a self-im- 
posed daily grind in his office in 
the Hoover War Library, whose 
cheerful chuckle—with its infectious 
overtone of an Iowa country school- 
boy’s giggle—has been heard in 
many obscure fishing camps as well 
as in San Francisco’s exclusive Bo- 
hemian Grove, naturally has not 
kept his interests and activities a 
secret from all California. The se- 
crecy is mainly official. Actually, 
it is as easy to piece together what 
‘“‘Mr. Hoover is up to’’ as it would 
be in the case of any other genial 
American neighbor who gets around 
among his intimates and airs his 
mind. 


ees 


HAT mind’s major interest, ac- 
cording to the most veracious 
evidence, is not practical poli- 

tics but political science. So far 
there is not a quiver of a plan in 
the air for Mr. Hoover to take part 
in this year’s Congressional cam- 
paign, or in the 1936 Presidential 
contest. Not a single intimate has 
detected the slightest inclination to- 
ward renomination prospects or to- 
ward the Presidential boom or 
boomlet of friend or intra-party an- 
tagonist. 

To show the extent of this dis- 
entanglement from realistic factors 
of politics, various big-wigs of the 
orthodox Republican command in 
California have been growling over 
their native wine cups this past 
month at Mr. Hoover’s indifference 
to recent symptoms of a break be- 
tween his outstanding enemies in 
the State. Wher William Ran- 
dolph Hearst proclaimed Senator 
Hiram Johnson “headed for the 


discard’’ because of his vote for the 


Couzens bill to raise income sur- 
taxes, visitors rushing to San Juan 
Hill for ex-Presidential reactions 
were startled to encounter an un- 
concern flavored with cheerful cyn- 
icism. Mr. Hoover, they report, 
merely questioned if such unnatural 
discord could last. ‘‘He’s so darned 
objective,”. complained one ob- 
server of this failure to exult in the 
falling out of foemen, ‘“‘that he 
might as well be a historian.”’ 
“‘Objective’’ seems to be the 


word which describes the new Hoo- 
ver mood most precisely. If there 
.ever was emotional embitterment 
over the difficulties with a hostile 
Congress on reconstruction meas- 
ures or over the landslide defeat 
which followed, it has all been sunk 
in the philosopher, the student, the 
scientific critic of government. 
“Historian” is not so apt. The 
1934 Hoover is far too engrossed in 
the contemporary scene and its im- 
plications to view it for a moment 
from the angle of a Ph. D. writing 
@ monograph on the economic con- 
sequences of Wars of the Roses. 
What vitally concerns him is not 
which party, which candidate for 
President or Councilman can most 
vindictively restore orthodox con- 
servative principles of government, 
\but where we are going from here. 





‘On this ground, according to those 











closest in his confidence and to his 
daily activities, Mr. Hoover has be- 
come the New Deal’s most attentive 
student. It is known at the Hoo- 
ver War Library, for instance, that 
practically the whole school of lit- 
erature on which the idea of eco- 
nomic planning is based, from the 
most radically Communist works to 
the ‘“‘corporative State’ protago- 
nists of government by big business 
on the right, has passed under his 
eyes during the past year. Trans- 





lators are at work daily giving him 
the latest reports from Moscow 
newspapers and periodicals on con- 
temporary developments in the Rus- 
sian experiment, and to a lesser ex- 
tent from Berlin and Rome news- 
papers on German and Italian af- 
fairs. With peculiar zest the con- 
siderable subdepartment of the 
subject which might be described 
us “anti-Hoover literature’ ‘has 
been examined. In addition, an ir- 
regular but vast quantity of re- 
ports from both official and confi- 
dential sources pours in on the cur- 
rent activities of our own govern- 
ment. 
ses 
result, Mr. Hoover has been 
described by a friendly member 
of an important Federal body as 
a man able to converse on the New 
Deal with an expertness possible 











HOOVER STUDIES THE NEW DEAL CLOSELY 


Remaining Silent in Retirement, He Conducts Unceasing 
Explorations in the Realm of Political Economy 


only to one who does not have to 
work in it. Yet, by unanimous evi- 
dence, the talk is free from bitter- 
ness and captious criticism. It is 
rather the talk of a fully informed 
and skeptical, but not ill-willed, ob- 
server who is adequately prepared 
for disillusionment. 

According to those close to him, 
the occasions for skepticism in the 
mind of Mr. Hoover are three. 

In the first. place, a great many, 
perhaps the majority, of our major 
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public efforts seem still to be in 
too great a state of confusion for 
any rational opinion to be formed 
as to whether they will achieve the 
results expected of them, or for 
that matter any results at all. Con- 
sequently, on several phases of the 
New Deal, including practically the 
whole range of the administration’s 
experiments looking toward the 
creation of purchasing power, Mr. 
Hooaver’s mind, in its strict objec- 
tive poise, reserves judgment. 
Next, and reputedly more fasci- 
nating to Mr. Hoover’s engineering 
interests, comes the question of 
stresses and strains. A great deal 
of the San Juan Hill student’s re- 
searches in economic planning have 
had to do with two directly oppos- 
ing forces which have been de- 
tected in administration policies. 
One is, according to those who are 


in touch with Mr. Hoover’s con- 
clusions, the tendency toward fas- 
cist economic organization—fortu- 
nately shorn of Nazi brutality and 
emotionalism—involved in the de 
velopment of the NRA. The other 
is the tendency toward socialization 
represented in the public works, 
taxation, industrial and agricultural 
programs sponsored by Messrs. 
Ickes, Wallace and Tugwell. 

While these opposing elements 
contend, as Mr. Hoover is reported 
to see it, the state of confusion is 
bound to infect every aspect of the 
general experiment in Washington, 
and the New Deal is destined to de- 
velop more as a drawn battle than 
as a form of progress. There may 
be a victory for one side or the 
other, or again the New Deal may 
drift out of the picture because, 
among other reasons, the drawn 
battle has never been settled. The 
expert on stresses and strains, by 
testimony of those in his confi- 
dence, feels that it is too early to 
tell yet. 

sees 

INALLY, and overshadowing 

all, is the question of regi- 

mentation. Born out of Mr. 
Hoover's studies of practical life 
and government as well as out of 
his readings in the history of pre- 
vious economic planners, is the con- 
viction that the New Deal will suc- 
ceed exactly in proportion to the 
amount of regimentation which the 
American people will accept. 
Around this question, according to 
those who know his doubts, re- 
volves Mr. Hoover’s profoundest 
skepticism. 

He admits that, within reason- 
able limfts, regimentation is one of 
those experiments about which you 
never can tell until you try. Some 
people will accept more of it than 
others, and the same people will 
accept more of it at one time than 
they will at another. But as a pri- 
vate expert on the history of reg- 
imentation, which his reading of 
the past year has made him, Mr. 
Hoover has been confirmed in his 
previous convictions that the Amer- 
ican people will accept less of it, 
and in shorter doses, than any other 
consequential nation on earth, with 
the possible exception of the Brit- 
ish; / 
But Mr. Hoover’s mind is ab- 
sorbed with doubts of the whole 
world’s capacity indefinitely to ac- 
cept regimentation in the style to 
which the Nineteen Thirties are at- 
tempting to accustom it. Not only 
the regimentation implied in the 
New Deal, but nazism and fascism, 
that mind suspects, will vanish 
likewise when the “enormous emo- 
tional tensions which have been ar- 
tificially built up to sustain them 
come to the cracking point. Rus- 
sia, Mr. Hoover’s researches have 
convinced him, with its differen- 
tiated wage for skilled labor and 
its allowance of the first fruits of 
farm production to the peasants, 
has rejected the essential regimen- 
tation of communism already. Thus 
the ex-President is in perfect agree- 
ment with Trotsky that sovietism- 
under Stalin has ‘‘gone capitalist.” 

Or, if you want to stay nearer 
home, there is an object lesson in 
resistance to a minor form of regi- 
mentation in prohibition, with 
which the Hoover mind admits, 
somewhat humorously, that it has 
had some experience. That lesson, 
it is held, should be borne in mind 
by all bright world-savers in Wash- 
ington whenever they are tempted 
to concoct new noble experiments. 

eee 

BOUT this attitude toward the 
regimentation problem, there 

is, say interpreters of Mr. 
Hoover’s mood, a kind of cheerful 
fatalism. In spite of symptoms, here 
and abroad, of the yeasting of new 
social organisms, Mr. Hoover’s 
nerves are not jittery about the 
passing of individualistic civiliza- 
tion. Individualism, the research- 
ing philosopher’s studies have con- 
vinced him, is practically as essen- 
tial to humanity as water. If New 
York City's water supply failed 








( Continued on Page 21) 
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By C. T. HALLINAN 
LONnpDoN. 

ILVER, as Western Senators 

proudly remind us, is a ‘“‘roy- 

al metal.’’ Certainly, like a 

dethroned queen, it has 
strange powers over men—of mov- 
ing their emotions or of exciting 
their active contempt. And it is 
obviously a political metal, for the 
big dates in its history, the turning 
points in its price movements, are 
all linked with the decisions of 
Cabinets or the signing (or break- 
ing down) of international agree- 
ments. 

The curious thing about the Lon- 
don silver market is the unconscious 
way it reflects all this. For it is 
like no other commodity market 
on earth. 

eee 

VERY day at 1:45 (on Satur- 
days at 11:30) four top-hatted 
gentlemen gather at the office 
of Sharps & Wilkins, bullion bro- 
kers, at 19 Great Winchester Street 
—in the heart of London’s financial 
district—to decide on the world 

price for silver. 

Known humorously as “the four 
just men’”’ they are (usually) the 
senior partners of the four firms 
of bullion brokers who furnish the 
machinery of the great London sil- 
ver market. 

As their daily price for silver goes 
round the world, they are distinctly 
worth meeting: 

Edgar L. de Mattos Mocatta of 
Mocatta & Goldsmid, bullion bro- 
kers at 7 Throgmorton Avenue; 
the firm was founded in 168, ten 
years before the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Ernest L. Franklin, J. P., head 
of the banking and bullion house 
of Samuel Montagu & Co., 114 
Old Broad Street. If Mr. Frank- 
lin had had a fair chance in life 
he would have made a successful 
financial journalist, for he likes to 
write; did the article on ‘‘For- 
eign Exchange’”’ for the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Enjoys read- 
ing the Oriental mind on both 
gold and silver. 

8. A. Pixley of Pixley & Abells, 
Palmerston House, Old Broad 
Street, who began business as bul- 
lion dealers, both gold and silver, 
in 1852. 

P. A. Wilkins of Sharps & Wil- 
kins, 19 Great Winchester Street, 
who furnish—-as the common 
meeting room—quarters which 
that firm of bullion brokers has 
occupied continuously for nearly 
140 years. 

These four, and no more. Or, 
more accurately, these four firms 
and no more, for sometimes junior 
partners deputize, and sometimes 
two or three partners from each 
firm will gather in ‘‘the room’’ at 
Sharps & Wilkins. 


A curious little procession. On 


time, but unhurried, they nod tothe 
financial reporters from the news 
agencies gathering in the hallway, 





and march into the sanctum. All 




















































in the day’s work, of course, but 
they have the air not of brokers 
dashing into the ‘‘silver ring’’ on a 
Metal Exchange but of Court 
Chamberlains on their way into the 
royal bedchamber. Hard to 
describe but easily felt. 

And the subsequent procedure 
firmly bears out the suggestion that 
silver is a ‘“‘royal metal.’”’ For, as 
remarked, it is like no other market 
technique anywhere. 

ses 

HESE men deal in silver bul- 

lion. Some of it is virgin sil- 

ver, coming straight from a 
mine after being refined and 
stamped by a refinery. Some of it 
comes from the hoards of China 
and India. Much of it comes from 
the melting down, by some govern- 
ment or other, of silver coinage. 

Generally, each bar of this refined 
silver is about 11% inches long, 5 
inches wide, 4% inches high, and 
weighs around 1,100 ounces troy, 
or about 75% pounds avoirdupois. 
Its ‘‘fineness’’ or degree of purity 
is stamped on it, along with the re- 
finery’s mark; nowadays it ranges 
from 996 to 999 parts of pure silver 
out of every 1,000 parts. Some 
American refiners say they can 
turn out a bar 1,000 parts ‘‘fine,”’ 
but London experts scoff at that. 

The weight is important, but it is 
never stamped on the bar, for some- 
body might cut off a slice and the 
refinery’s good name would be as 
tarnished as the-bar. But each bar 
is carefully weighed to the quarter 
of an ounce, and the amount duly 
entered on the accompanying 
“‘weight sheet.” 

These well-tarnished bars travel 
all over the world quite naked. Un- 
like bars of gold, they are almost 
never packed in boxes or even 
wrapped. In the old days, when 
milling methods were somewhat 
crude and the bars were liable to 
fracture, they were usually packed 
in boxes, but nowadays they are 
dumped into the strong rooms of 






























steamers with little apparent for- 
mality. And silver is a terrific 
traveler—a much greater traveler 
than gold, despite its greater 
weight; a bar of silver thinks 
nothing of traveling from a mine in 
Mexico to London, thence on to 
China. from China to Calcutta and 
across to Bombay and back to Lon- 
don or New York. 

Some finally goes into minor coin- 
age, some into the “arts,” includ- 
ing photography and the films, 
some into hoards. 

London, half-way between the sil- 
ver-producing Americas and the 
silver-consuming Orient, is a sort 
of clearing house. 

ses 

VERNIGHT and during the 
forenoon each of the four firms 

of London bullion brokers has 
been receiving, from abroad as well 
as from London banks and indi- 
viduals, orders to buy and sell sil- 
ver bullion. Im some cases the 


price is definitely fixed, in others 





All these or- 


it is ‘at the market.” 














‘FOUR JUST: MEN’ OF SILVER’S EMPIRE 


Daily They Meet in London to Perform 
Rites of Buying and Selling That 


ders, with the rarest exceptions, 
are held back for the daily meeting 
in the “partners’ room” at Sharps 
& Wilkins. 

Adding up its purchases and 
sales, each firm finds that some of 
the orders can be ‘married’ to 
each other and that, for the re- 
mainder, it is, on balance, either 
a buyer or a seller. If a buyer, it 
wants to buy on behalf of its 
clients as cheaply as possible; if a 
seller, to realize as high a price 
as possible. 

The problem is solved daily—with 
a skill born of long practice—when 
the four .brokers. gather in ‘the 
room” at 1:45. They start with the 
previous day’s price and move it up 
by one-sixteenth of a penny an 
ounce (or down by one-sixteenth of 
a penny) until all the orders can be 
filled at a common price. © 





Set the Metal’s World Price 









Photos From Nesmith and Maurice Bratter. 
Throughout the East, From China to India, Silver Is Bound Up With the Lives of the People. 


The price at which this can be' 
done is the so-called ‘‘fixed price,"’ 
and is announced to the newspaper 
men at 2:15 P. M. ; 

Within a few moments it has 
flashed around the world: ‘‘Urgent 
London silver spot twenty forward 
twenty oné-sixteenth.” 

Actually, the message is a bit 
more condensed than that, but that 
will do as an illustration. What it 
means is that virtually all the or- 
ders to buy and sell silver, arriving 
in London that day, have been si- 
multaneously filled at the rate of 20 
English pence per “standard ounce” 
for “‘spot’”’ or immediate delivery, 
and at the rate of 201-16 pence for 
delivery two months “forward.” 

Sometimes the process of finding 
the price for both “‘spot’’ and ‘‘for- 
ward” takes only ten minutes. 
That would be the case, say, when 
three of the quartet were buyers 
(on behalf of clients) and the 
fourth was an accommodating 
seller. But if all four seemed to be, 


cannot even discourage it. All they 
can do is to undertake that the 
daily ‘‘fixed’’ price shall be that 
price which has actually reconciled 
virtually all purchases and sales, 
and has done so with a minimum of 
change. And all the current de- 
mand meets all the current supply 
at one and the same time. 

It still remains “higgling of the 
market,’”’ but surely the most dig- 
nified “higgling’’ visible on this 
commercial globe. 

eae 
ERHAPS the most natural 
query is: Why are there only 
four brokerage firms in the 
London silver market? The answer 
is that it just happens so. 
The London silver market is not an 


banker 
the field has always been free to 
do so. 

But there have» been only these 
four firms for the past fifty years 
or more, simply because the mar- 





on balance, buyers or sellers, it gets 





ket is a 100 per cent international 
















market, and, without old-established 
foreign connections, it would be a 
tedious business to build up. — 

Another curious little feature is 
that the ‘“‘four just men’”’ never dis- 
close to one another the names of 
their principals; contract notes all 
read as though they were pur- 
chases from, or sales to, one an- 
other. This seerecy makes the Lon- 
don market attractive to, say, a 
government which has demonetized 
its silver currency and has several 
million surplus ounces to sell. Ex- 
cept for storage charges, London 
performs this service gratis, though 
the task sometimes takes consider- 
able manoeuvring and skill. 

After the daily ‘‘fixing,’’ the bro- 
kers hurry back to their offices, 
where the clerks rapidly put through 
the accumulated orders for ‘‘spot’’ 
and “‘forward.’’ As soon as the 
tickers carry the ‘‘official’’ prices 
a bank may ring up and do a deal, 
either at the official price, or under 
it or over it, but generally the mar- 
ket is satisfied and there is a lull 
until around 3 o'clock, when New 
York wades in. 

The London-New York dealings 
sometimes establish a new trend; 
at any rate they make a sort of 
“London closing price,’’ which is 
flashed to China and India for their 
guidance. Thus the world price is 
fixed for all silver, except newly 
mined American silver, which, 
under the recent order of President 
Roosevelt, is taken by the Ameri- 
can Treasury at a figure still con- 
siderably above the open market 
price. 

ees 
OW, it is an extraordinarily 
interesting world in which 
these four men live. For no 
commodity other than silver is af- 
fected by so many strange currents 
arising in far-off places. 

For example, India passed a law 
forbidding child marriages. In- 
stantly the Bombay Bullion Bazaar 
started buying silver. Why? Be- 
cause Bombay knew that there 
would be an immense rush to con- 
summate as many such marriages 
as possible before the new law went 
into. effect and that silver would 
be in demand for wedding pres- 
ents. They were right; this one 
cause alone drew an extra 20,000,- 
000 ounces of silver into India with- 
in a few months. 

Monsoons in India and the annual 
drain to China in advance of the 
Chinese New Year are routine phe- 
nomena, but who can predict when 
a silver gambling mania will sweep 
over the Chinese ports? These are 
pretty colossal phenomena when 
they get started; Samuel Montagu 
& Co. dug into this some years ago 
and estimated, as the résult of their 
inquiries, that the daily turnover in 
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silver bullion in a single day in 
the Chinese ports—during one of 
these gambling spells—exceeded 
twenty-five times the world’s pro- 
duction of: silver for that day. 

Once in a blue moon somebody 
tries to ‘‘corner’’ the supply of 
“spot” silver for immediate deliv- 
ery. In 1910 there were a couple 
of memorable ‘‘squeezes’’ in Lon- 
don when the ‘‘bears’’ found the 
London bank vaults almost bare of 
the metal, and liners docked at 
Liverpool without bringing their 
usual supply. A lot of foreheads 
perspired under top-hats. 

The biggest attempt was in 1913 
when the Indian Specie Bank, 
guided by the astute Chunilal Sa- 
raya, attempted a remarkable 
coup. The bank knew, correctly 
enough, that the Indian Govern- 
ment intended to buy a large quan- 
tity of silver for coinage, and the 
bank decided to reap a profit by 
buying silver when it was cheap 
and selling it when it was dear. 
(Does this sound familiar? It need 
not, however, be pushed too far.) 

The bank began buying in Lon- 
don in 1910 through Sharps & Wil- 
kins, and saw the price rise slowly 
from around 24 pence an ounce to 
28, whereupon the price began to 


Where the World Price of Silver Is Fixed—The B 


be tl 


break. The bank had succeeded in 
selling about £3,000,000 worth to 
the Indian Government when the 
Igtter, noticing signs of distress in 
the Bombay Bazaar, where Mr. 
Saraya was mercilessly ‘‘squeez- 
ing’’ the local shorts, decided that 
something funny was going on and 
abruptly ceased buying. 

The London price dropped a bit 
further and Sharps & Wilkins, sad- 
dled with 9,000,000 ounces, peremp- 
torily called for more margin. 
Whereupon the bank closed its 
doors and Chunilal Saraya shot 
himself. A London syndicate took 
over the 9,000,000 ounces. Nothing 
on quite that scale had ever been 
seen before. 

ses 

UT the Western world, so far as 

silver is concerned, is just as 

unpredictable as the Orient, for 
in the West silver has been—at least 
since the Eighten Seventies—a po- 
litical metal. Speeches are made, 
schemes propounded, bills drafted 
and treaties signed—all affecting, or 
aiming to affect, the future of this 
engaging metal. Which brings us 
to the American scene as observed 
from London. 

During the World Economic Con- 
ference I happened to be discussing 


1934. 


the silver situation with an English- 
man who was deeply interested in 
monetary questions and he re- 
marked that the ‘appetite for sub- 
sidies from the American Treasury”’ 
displayed by the politically active 
silver producers of the United 
States had always ‘‘dogged the bi- 
metalic question’’ and had done 
enormous political damage. He con- 
sidered that the main reason these 
numerous international conferences 
on the coinage of silver had all 
broken down was the European 
feeling that the American participa- 
tion in them was due solely to pres- 
sure from the silver States and not 
to any strong convictions about the 
gold standard. 

I have since found that English- 
man’s opinion fairly prevalent 
among, at least, the English 
“friends of silver.’’ They seem to 
feel that every American proposal 
to force the American Treasury to 
buy silver at a ‘“‘political’’ rather 
than an ‘‘economic’’ price, that is, 
the current market price, preju- 
dices the success of the London sil- 
ver agreement; no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, they suggest, is go- 
ing to be in a hurry to buy silver 
for subsidiary coinage when the 
price seems to him a wholly artifi- 
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cial one. Thus, paradoxically, the 
“silver bloc’’ in the United States 
Senate is in Europe a ‘‘bear’’ point 
for silver, and when Mr. Roosevelt 
successfully resists them, it is a 
“‘bull’”’ point. 

This topsy-turvy view is not, per- 
haps, as familiar in America as it 
should be. 

Bimetalism, as a theory of the 
proper currency system, a system 
embracing both gold and silver, is 
not an American invention. It is 
a European idea and it is, and has 
always been, intellectually far more 
respectable in England and on the 
Continent than it has been in the 
United States. The late Earl of 
Balfour, for example, was an un- 
repentant bimetalist; so—in his 
middie years—was the late Lord 
Swaythling, grandfather of the 
present peer and, as the head of 
Samuel Montagu & Co., a bullion 
broker and banker of international 
repute. (He gave up the idea later 
when the gold standard failed, in 
his lifetime, to produce the dislo- 
cation he had anticipated.) 


HEN I read their obituaries, 

I get the impression that 

more than half of the Scotch 
and English bankers who have spent 
their lives in the British banks in 
the Orient returned to England 
thick -and-thin bimetalists. And 
shading off from them are a whole 
shoal of eminently respectable Eng- 
lishmen, peers and captains of in- 
dustry who believe that the demon- 
etization of silver has been a costly 
blunder. True, they are more ac- 
tive and articulate today than they 
were a few years ago, but the 
point is that they have always been 
heterodox and no one has found it 
strange. 

But when these people turned to 
the United States for support, they 
found very little of the distin- 
guished and disinterested type they 
wanted. For one thing, American 
bankers were not, as a rule, very 
keen on European monetary the- 
ories and, for another, the Bryan 
campaigns consolidated their ranks 
against Western American heter- 
odoxy. 

It is true that to the American 
eye the Buropean ‘friends of sil- 
ver’ are a somewhat tepid lot. 
There are more peers than econ- 
omists among them. But, tepid 
or not, these European ‘‘friendg of 
silver’ represent the most that can 
be expected from international co- 
operation on behalf of silver. They 
are the ones who will be listened to 
when the time comes to implement 
the London silver agreement, and 
their distrust of the tactics of the 
American silver ‘‘bloc’’ is an inter- 
national factor of first-rate impor- 
tance. 
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By L. H. ROBBINS 


OME of the forty-nine city 

magistrates of Greater New 

York are criticized for doing 

little to earn their pay. But 
not all of them. The investigating 
committee admits that there are 
judges who dispense justice on a 
mass-production scale and deserve 
the gratitude of the taxpayers. 
Spend a day in the court room of 
‘such a magistrate and you will be 
convinced that the bench is not 
always a bed of roses. 

Three-minute dramas tread on 
one another’s heels all day long in 
any of the larger of the thirty-seven 
courta, or parts of courts, in the 
city. There are tragedies as poign- 
ant as any three-hour play of 
Broadway and as sordid as the 
best that the psychoanalytic school 
of dramatists can write. There are 
comedies, and now and then there 
is burlesque. It is a continuous per- 
formance without waits between 
the numbers. The blank-faced vil- 
lain and the teary-eyed heroine of 
one short turn have not faced about 
from the judgment seat before the 
court crier is calling the next set of 
actors and perhaps shouting, ‘‘Step 
lively there!” 

It is fast work. It has to be so, 
for the law-breaking in a great city 
on any good day is mountainous, 
and the magistrates’ courts get all 
whc are caught at it. These courts 
are the first sieve through which 
all ordinary offenders pass—some 
to be referred to other courts of 
first resort, such as the Family 
Court; some to be sent along to the 
Court of Special Sessions or to the 
grand jury, and some to be punished 
or forgiven on the spot. The 
national flag spread on the wall 
behind the bench, the black robe of 
the magistrate and the patient 
seriousness of His (or Her) Honor 
preserve a degree of formality in 
proceedings too impetuous to be 
very dignified. 


HE spectators who fill the 
public seats outside the rail at 

10 o'clock are, in the main, the 

cast of the show. The stout man at 
your left with the strip of adhesive 
plaster on his cheek will soon rise 
to stand before the judge beside his 
slim, cowed little wife—she ‘“‘spik 
no English”—and accuse her of at- 
tacking him with a butcher-knife. 
The dashing young brunette at your 
right will enter the gate to complain 
that the pair of sullen young men 
who shamble in from the steel cage 
at the side took her for a ride, beat 
her most cruelly and stole her fur 
collar, value $175. She offers in 





Magistrate’s Court: The Witness Tells His Side of the Story— 


evidence a welt on her pretty, 
painted face. 

The gate in the railing and the 
door of the cage are stage entrances 
and exits through which all the 
day flows a stream of humanity in 
trouble—people who let dogs run 
unmuzzled and people who pass 
bad checks; people who walk on the 
grass and people who climb fire- 
escapes. 

Dapper, well-fed pickpockets and 
bedraggled, ill-nourished young 
mothers brush elbows in a magis- 
trate’s court. Police officers, brisk 
and businesslike, come and go, 
carrying law papers. Attorneys, 
some of them gray and shabby, 
others boyish and sleek, and among 
them an occasional woman lawyer, 
speak their lines, coach their clients 
and disappear, making way for a 
new lot. Alert young men from the 
District Attorney’s office watch the 
felony cases and examine wit- 
nesses. It all is very like a mill— 
a mill whose grist never ceases. 

A respectably dressed woman of 
50 and a frowsy fellow of: 25 stand 
side by side before the bar. 

“Madam, has this son of yours 
ever been worth anything?” 

“‘Never.”’ 

‘“*‘Who supports you?”’ 

“My other son; my 
younger boy.”’ 

The magistrate looks ata 
paper in his hand. ‘‘Bur- 
giary, 1929, suspended. At- 
tempted rape, 1930, sus- 
pended. Disorderly con- 
duct * * * assault * * *” 
He doesn’t read all of the 
record. ‘“‘And thirty days 
already this year. Well, 
young man, you’re going 
to do five months and twen- 
ty-nine days this time.” 

An angry face vanishes 
toward the lock-up. A wo- 
man with head held high 
and eyes blinking leaves 
the court rooom. 

ses 


A young man bends over 
the. rail and speaks to the 
stout man beside you. 

“You have two little chil- 
dren. You. don’t. want to 
put their mother in jail, do 
you? - What will become of 
them?”’ : 

“T can take care of them. 
Who are you? A lawyer?” 

“I’m the prosecutor.” 

“If I let her off now she 
will be only worse next 
time.”’ 

“‘Didn’t you strike her be- 
fore she knifed you?”’ 

“No, I only gave her a 
push, like this. She was 
mad with me because I 





pull out some drawers and upset 
things, so I give her a push. Then 
she cut me.” 

“Don’t you think it’s a pity to 
jail the mother of your babies?’’ 

“I cannot help that. You see 
where she cut me.’’ 

The young attorney shrugs. Later, 
in the examination, it appears that 
the magistrate shares his feeling. 
But a felony, if the complainant 
insists on proving it, is a felony. 
The court has no choice but to hold 
the wife for the grand jury. An 
interpreter explains to her, and she 
is led back to the cell where she 
spent last night. One of the chil- 
dren is present in the court, a pale 
little chap of 6 who doesn’t know 
what it is all about. 

ses 

USTICE can be more merciful 

than the law. A meek, sandy- 

haired man named MacTavish, 
or something like it, tries to say 
that his offense was unwitting. He 
asks the court to look at his papers; 
they show him to be a marine engi- 
neer in good standing. 

“But these are on the ocean. 
You’re on land,”’ says the magis- 
trate. ‘‘These don’t give you the 
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right to operate a steam engine in 
New York City, and that’s what 
you were doing. You admit it.” 

“I have three children,’’ says the 
culprit, “and this was my first 
régular job in three years. I was 
on relief, then in the CWA, then I 
got me this job, and next day they 
arrested me.”’ 

‘*You haven’t any money?”’ 

“‘No, Your Honor.”’ 

“And you a Scotsman! Well, 
Mac, the law compels me to send 
you downtown, but I'll make the 
bail light. Fifty dollars—no, twenty- 
five. Next case!’’ 

ess 

A prosperous-looking Negro, over- 
coat on arm, faces the bench. Four 
colored girls, none over 15, file in 
and stand beside him. A police 
officer takes the stand. 

‘‘Hold-up-right-hand-you solemnly- 
swear-tell-clerk-name.”’ 

In hardly any time at all the offi- 
cer, from notes, and the girls, from 
memory, have testified, and the de- 
fendant is on his way to be dealt 
with by higher authorities. The 
magistrate’s voice booms after 
him: 


‘Young girls like these! Babies 





THE DRAMA OF A DAY IN A POLICE COURT 


Tragedy and Comedy 

Pass in Succession 
- Under the Eyes of 
The Magistrate 


almost! In an apartment like yours 
at night! Shame on you!” 
ses 

A policeman and a storekeeper es- 
tablish a prima facie case against 
a broad-shouldered young man ac- 
cused of -window-breaking and 
larceny. An old woman with a 
shawl over her head has stood by 
through the brief hearing and is 
now left whimpering. 

“Judge, please, what are they go- 
ing to do to him?” 

“They won’t hurt him, madam; 
don’t you be worried. They won't 
kiss him, maybe, but they won’t 
burt him.”’ ee 


OTHERS still in their ‘teens, 
with heavy babies in their 
arms, summon fathers no 

older for desertion. But it is some- 
thing worse than desertion that 
troubles the. beautiful young wo- 
man, carrying a 2-year-old and lead- 
ing a child of 4, who takes the 
witness chair and talks to the mag- 
istrate in a voice that only he and 
the stenographer can hear. Pres- 
ently she leaves with a paper in her 
hand, and a warrant officer goes 
with her. 

“He will protect you from harm 
while you make the arrest,’’ the 
judge tells her. 

In an hour they bring back a 

burly young man, hatless, startled 
and anxious. There is more quiet 
talk at the bench. You catch a 
word, and it is one of the ugliest 
words in the language. 
" Outside the court later you see 
the girl mother taking her little 
ones home in a baby-cart, while 
down the street toward the ‘‘L’’ road 
the warrant officer and the hatless 
young man set out on a journey. 
You suspect that this bit of drama 
is more ghastly than most. 


ses 

Any hour in a magistrate’s court 
sees a motley parade of human 
frailty. An old woman with a stony 
face is up for taking public relief 
for months though she had bank 
accounts all the while. Two friends 
face the bar of justice together— 
they had a disagreement and broke 
a restaurant window. Three rugged 
individualists indignantly deny the 
charge that they are doing business 
under a false name; that when 
money is to be taken in their cor- 
poration flourishes like the green 


( Continued on Page 15) 





—And the Judge Questions, Listens, Decides. 
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WHEN SEARING DROUGHT SMITES THE FARM. 


The Water Is Hoarded 
And Prayers Go Up, 
Then Rain Arrives 
To Heal the Land 


By HARLAN MILLER . 
Dss Moras. 
ROTATION of brilliant blue 
Spring days and clear nights 
marches across the plains. 
Unclouded sunlight dims in 
the farmer’s mind his memories of 
the intermittent showers of last 
year, of the legendary rainy Springs 
of his boyhood. Daily the fat black 
loam of the prairies fades to a 
lighter gray. On the unpaved back 
roads far from the main highways 
the mud-holes of vanished Aprils 
are missing. Thick dust covers the 
pitted corrugations of the gravel. 
From the Rockies eastward the 
housewife’s daily dusting grows 
from a gesture to a muscular ordeal. 

“Tomorrow the Spring rains will 
begin.”” With his eye on the calen- 
dar instead of the sky and the soil, 
the farmer swayed by habit sows 
‘his seed with a dour optimism. His 
more skeptical neighbor, no less 
devoutly, holds back his planting, 
scans the heavens and speculatively 
eyes the creek where his cattle con- 
gregate. Shriller grows the song of 
shallow pumps. 

Occasionally, a false promise of 
rain slips darkly over the faraway 
rim of the watcher’s circular world. 
Across a distant corner of the coun- 
ty, perhaps forty miles away, he 
sees dark clouds scud fruitlessly 
from nowhere to nowhere, bloated 
with rain they cannot drop. One 
night a few big drops fall vainly 
to tantalize the thirsting earth. Per- 
haps tomorrow the Spring rains 
will begin. tse 


OO much sunshine. Suddenly, 

the baleful word is on every 

tongue: Drought, drought. A 
pallor has blanched the face of the 
parched earth. Tiny low dunes roll 
across the acres as the wind blows 
the surface dust. They remind the 
farmer of the alien pictures of the 
sterile desert, seen long ago in hia 
geography book. His acres are 
moving treacherously beneath his 
feet. Already much of his early 
seed is uncovered. 

With blank surprise he finds oats 
from his neighbor’s field to the 
west lying on his half-naked wheat. 
Around him the birds peck ani- 
matedly at the kernels; he stands 
grimly in the middle of the rolling 
cultivated field, contemplative, ap- 
praising the likely damage, the 
probable crop. 

Already the cattle find the pick- 
ings slim in fhe pasture. The wise 
farmer has bought extra hay when 
it was $11 a ton, if he had money to 
salt his wisdom. Others are hasten- 
ing now to buy $16 hay before it 
goes to $20. Some of the eighty-foot 
wells have gone dry and farmers 
are hauling water from the deeper 
wells of their neighbors. A few are 
even watering their animals with 
water bought or borrowed in town. 

In the towns warnings go out to 
householders to use water sparingly. 
Defiantly, a few still sprinkle their 
withered lawns. Most of their neigh- 
bors have philosophically given it 
up. Here and there a shallow village 
water system goes dry; railroad and 
automobile tank cars filled with 
water hurry to the rescue, plying 
back and forth. Elsewhere the offi- 
cials issue reassuring communiqués: 
their reservoirs and underground 
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“The More Sagacious Farmer Visions Himself Matching Wits With a Coy and Capricious Mother Nature.” 


watering systems to the humble 
farm; these thoughts flow idly and 
uncontrollably through his numbed 
mind. 


further west is whirling over the 
more fertile regions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, in clouds which ob- 
scure the sun like a dun fog. Over 
all things this red dust settles; dis- 
mally five million housewives mourn 
their Spring cleaning which is come 
to naught. Here a cautious farmer 


galleries are filled with water; pres- mee 


sure will be maintained. 

The farm woman, delivering her 
eggs and butter at the back door of 
her city customer, stares covetously 
at the elaborate sprinkling system 
in the garden. Her husband gazes 
enviously at the whirling sprays 
which play on the brilliant green 
grass in front of the Main Street 
undertaker’s, and ponders the foun- 
tains of precious water that fall all 
day long on the greens.of the golf 
course at the edge of town,. and 
wonders if the turgid marvels of 
the New Deal will ever bring such 


disaster which is still far, far away. 

All day and all night the engine 
pumps water noisily from the inex- 
haustible reserves of the 500-foot 
well. Its owner boasts proudly that 
it can never go dry; it is lavishly 
deeper than the water level 130 feet 
down; it was dug in the rosy days 
of one-dollar corn and two-dollar 


wheat, and its clatter is the owner’s 
mechanical defi to-the empty un- 
sympathetic heavens. But it cannot 
water the fields which spread to 
the horizon; its water falls with a 
mild virility on a few flower beds 
and a vegetable patch, through hose 
and watering can, and to human 
palates the imagination enhances 
its flavor to a preposterous delicious- 
ness because of water's scarcity. 
see 

ECRETLY and with a queer 

sort of shame, more like reti- 

cence, the women begin to steal 
away, first only in the evening and 
then several times a day, to pray 
for rain. Not all the women; only 
the more solitary and devout ones. 
Then here and there a Fundamen- 
talist male prays, first only in his 
thoughts, with an upturned face, 
standing erect in a remote corner of 
his fields, gazing half in awe, half 
in challenge at the empty, implaca- 
bie heavens. A few families pray 
together, some at the table, others 
before bedtime, a few—only a few 
nowadays—before breakfast. Prayer 
is the job of the specialist in these 
days, and soon it comes to the ears 
of a few preachers, through the 
more outspoken of the devout par- 
ishioners, that it is high time some 
one organized massed prayers for 
rain on a big scale. 

‘Those who believe fervently in the 
efficacy of prayer for rain are a 
small minority, yet so stout are 
they that few dare to hang back, 
and from scores of churches be- 
tween the Appalachians and the 
Rockies the rumble of their earnest 
petitions and amens rises through 
the dust-laden air. Their voices 
form, so the younger preachers like 


to tell them, a stairway of humble 
entreaty that rises steeply to the 
throne of God; but here and there 
@ pugnacious preacher declares that 
the drought is part of the Al- 
mighty’s plan, shrewdly calculated 
to bring real happiness to his crea- 
tures in a roundabout, subtle way. 
This, strangely enough, is the set- 
tled belief of most of the farmers, 
except for a rare, fleeting, resent- 
ful annoyance that His ways must 
be so devious. 

For several days the clouds gallop 
aimlessly across the sky, as if the 
petition for rain had been taken 
under advisement and preparations 
were being made. In a few favored 
localities stupendous downpours 
otcur suddenly, punctuated with 
hailstones, and a weird yellow light 
fills the sky. Water races down the 
gullies and dry creek beds, torrents 
of it, as if all were forgiven and na- 
ture were making a prodigal atone- 
ment. Surely such a rain will make 
up for weeks of drought. But the 
thirsty, plowed land swallows the 
deluge as if it were a mild dew, 
and the hard-baked meadows fail to 
absorb it in its rush. Leaders of 
the pray-for-rain movement con- 
gratulate each other and look tri- 
umphant, and next day they read 
that in several States from eleven- 
hundredths to ninteen-hundredths 
of an inch of rain fell yesterday in 
less than half an hour. Scattered 
showers, the Weather Bureau calls 
them. 

eee 
GAIN the excessively brilliant 
sunshine fills every day. The 
farmyard, usually a heavily 
trodden slough of black mud in 
May, is baked hard as concrete. 


At the slightest shadow of a cloud 


the farmwife bustles out to cover 
the ground near the kitchen door 
with vessels to catch the rain. Even 
her bathtub is now a reservoir for 
water, although her husband scoffs 
at her frugality. “The drought 
isn’t serious yet,” he vows, “and 
the 500-foot well won’t run dry if 
it doegn’t rain for a year.” 

Also, the Autumn wheat is hurt, 
and the oats will never quite re- 
cover from this setback—if, indeed, 
much of it ever takes root. With 
its long roots probing deep in the 
soil for moisture, the alfalfa is still 
passable; but the hay, which should 
be a foot high, is nearly a failure. 
Now the more sagacious farmer de- 
cides it is time to plant the seeds he 


has been holding back, and it is ~ 


time to plant other crops to replace 
the hay and other feed crops the 
drought has crippled. Here he does 
not picture himself in a bitter los- 
ing struggle with an implacable 
God; he visions himself matching 
wits with a coy and capricious 
Mother Nature who will reward him 
handsomely if he guesses her mood 
and forestalis her whim. There is 
more than one way of inducing her 
to do what she should. 

This sanguine outlook survives 
the drought in at least the regions 
where the best farm land is situ- 
ated. Out on the edges of the 
waste land the parched months 
may bring disaster; on the fat loam 


there is ample faith, well founded, 


that no drought can endure long 
enough to destroy crops entirely 
over any substantial area. Besides, 
the farmer is buoyed up by the 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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By HANSON W. BALDWIN 

N armada of eighty-seven men- 

of-war—the might and maj- 

esty of American sea power— 

will loom out of the morning 

mists off Ambrose Lightship next 

Thursday for the first fleet review 

in local waters since 1918 and for 

the first visit of the fleet to New 
York in four years. 

Gun muzzles burnished, gray 
strakes clean and shining, signal 
flags dipping from their yard-arms, 
the battleships, carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers and auxiliaries will steam 
through the Narrows with the 
orderly precision that is the con- 
stant wonder of the landsman. 

The 35,000 officers and men of the 
vessels with their hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of expensive 
equipment and intricate machinery, 
are controlled from the Pennsylva- 
nia, flagship of the commander-in- 
chief, Admiral David F. Sellers. 
Through an organization delicate 
_and precise enough to reflect in in- 
stant action the expressed desires 
of the supreme command, yet sturdy 
and flexible enough to meet what- 
ever emergency demands may be 
made of it, ‘‘Sinkus’’ (abbreviated 
by the fleet from C-in-C US) exer- 
cises his authority. And that au- 
thority is absolute, for the com- 
mander-in-chief occupies a position 
almost unparalleled in its responsi- 
bilities. 

The very nature of his command 
is somewhat nebulous; through men 
and machines he must control the 
sea; through men, trained but sus- 
ceptible to human errors, he must 
harness the lightning of the guns 
and regulate the power of a million 
horse. The fleet is never static; 
the admiral commands a dynamic, 
shifting force—a force forever mov- 
ing in accordance to routine or 
emergency demands from port to 
port, from base to base, from sea 
to sea; a force forever changing in 
its composition, its strength, its 
capabilities. 

ses 

HE admiral—with a large and 

expert staff to aid him—trans- 

mits his orders through a com- 
prehensive and definite chain of 
command. The United States fleet 
is divided into four forces—the bat- 
tle force, the scouting force, the 
base force, and the submarine force 
—each commanded by an admiral 
who is subordinate only to the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The battle force and the scouting 
force are the principal combatant 
arms. The battle force includes 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
minecraft and aircraft carriers; in 
the scouting force are cruisers and 
destroyers. The two forces 


are 








divided into squadrons and divi- 
sions for tactical purposes. The 
submarine force is also made up 
of division$. The base force, organ- 
ized in two train squadrons and an 
aircraft division, embraces the mis- 
cellaneous supply and repair ships 
and tenders that generally play a 
mute, inglorious réle in war, but 
whose services are so necessary to 
the fleet. 

Of the various types which com- 
prise the fleet the battleship is still, 
in the opinion of many American 
naval authorities, the most impor- 
tant. Its long, lean rifles which pro- 
ject from heavily armored turrets 
can throw 2,000-pound - 
shells more than twenty- 
three miles; its ample 
sides are encased in a 
heavy girdle of armor- 
plate; its decks are built 
up of case-hardened steel; 
its powerful engines drive 
it at moderate but steady 
speed. 

The battleship, with its 
crew of 1,200 to 1,500 men, 
is—in reality—a floating 
fort; it is as well protected 
as anything that floats can 
be against attack from 
other surface ships, from 
the air, or from beneath 
the sea; it is equipped 
with some of the most in- 
tricate and accurate me- 
chanical devices in the 
world. With large fuel ca- 
pacity, the ability to keep 
the sea in all weathers 
and the stability its great 
tonnage gives, the battle- 
ship—the only type of craft 
that can take as well as 
give punishment—is the 
unit, many naval officers 
say, to which all other 
types are supplementary. 
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HE aircraft carrier is 

a floating landing 

field, as vulnerable to 
enemy attack as the bat- 
tleship is meant to be in- 
vulnerable. It relies upon its brood 
of planes and upon its speed for 
protection; its numerous anti-air- 
craft machine guns and its battery 
of eight-inch or five-inch rifles are 
secondary defensive aids. Squadron 
after squadron of fast fighting, 
bombing and scouting planes leap 
from its deck; a plane—its motor 
throbbing—takes the air every few 
seconds. 

The carrier exists solely for its 
planes; 33,000 tons of ship pushed 
through the water by an electric 
power plant large enough to light 
the city of Seattle moves here and 
there to launch effectively its 


Cruiser—Grace, Endurance, Fleetness. 























































































































































eighty planes against an enemy. 
The carrier is equipped with pecu- 
liarly efficient and sensitive mete- 
orological instruments and with ra- 
dio specially tuned and adapted to 
communicate with planes in flight. 

The cruiser is the traditional com- 
merce destroyer of naval war. Its 
functions call for speed and endur- 
ance; it should be fast enough to 
flee from anything it cannot van- 
quish and should be able to keep 
the sea for long periods without re- 
fueling. It carries more armor 


than the airplane carrier, but for 
protection it depends on its speed, 
not its armor. 


The thunder of its 





PENNANTS FLYING, THE FLEET COMES IN 


One Man With Absolute Authority 


launch torpedoes at the en- 
emy battle line. In the de- 
velopment of this function 
the destroyer itself—trim, 
fast, easily manoeuvrable 
and of shallow draft—is 
considered a projectile that 
can be thrown home 
against the enemy; it is 
not necessarily expected to 
return. Destroyer men are 
genuine blue-water sailors; 
machinery—though it plays 
an important part—is less 
the omnipotent force that 
it is on the larger ships; 
the men are more on their 
own and closer to the sea. 
Théirs is the taste of salt 
and theirs the inconve- 
niences that small ships 
mean. 
ss ¢ 


= HE submarine is the 
underwater commerce 
destroyer which 
reached the acme of its 
success in the World War. 
But since then improve- 
ments in Diesel engines 
and betterment of living 
conditions have made the 
submarine a fleet weapon and a 
dangerous one. Submarines of the 
V-type, larger than destroyers. and 
with far greater sea-keeping endur- 
ance, now cruise with the fleet— 
their objects not stray merchant- 
men but ships of the enemy battle 
line. Submarines often act as far- 
flung scouts; but those of small 
cruising radius are nevertheless ef- 
ficient for coastal patrol work. Sub- 
marines are the home of the ‘‘dun- 
garee navy”; their crews, particu- 
larly in rough weather, suffer hard- 
ships which are unknown to the 
men on larger vessels. But some- 
how men love the “‘pig-iron babies,’’ 








Is the Controlling Genius of 
. The Powerful Armada 


these types and of their divisions 
and subdivisions depends the suc- 
cess of “Sinkus.’’ The chain of 
command that links the fleet into 
an administrative as well as a fight- 
ing entity is no stronger than its 
weakest link; upon the efficiency 
of the individual units depends the 
efficiency of the fleet. 


bd sss 


HE organization and equipment 
of these units are designed to 
make them peculiarly effective 

fighting machines, but in the proc- 
ess the ships become—particularly 
the larger ones such as battleships 
and carriers—floating cities even 
more self-sufficient for long periods 
of time than cities would be. In 
charge of the floating city is'a ruler 
with absolute power—the captain; 
beneath him, his second-in-com- 
mand, the executive officer, coordi- 
nates the activities of the depart- 
ments which have jurisdiction over 
various parts of the ship. These 
departments, for example, the gun- 
nery department and the engineer- 
ing department, are divided into 
administrative divisions each in 
charge of an officer; thus, as the 
chain of command is traced down- 
ward the links become smaller, but 
the steel, in a well-disciplined fleet, 
becomes stronger. 

By the department head and by 
his division officers and their as- 
sistants the steel is forged; the en- 
listed men and their officers are 
themselves the links and they are 
tempered daily by the training they 
receive. Let us look at the links 
in the making. 

The gunnery department is the 
“fist” of the fighting ships; the 
turrets, the secondary battery of 
five-inch weapons, the anti-aircraft 
guns and the torpedo tubes and 
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Eyes of the Fleet—A Smoke Curtain in the “Enemy’s” Path. 


six and eight inch guns is less im- 
pressive than the rolling broadside 
of a battleship, but a cruiser speed- 
ing through blue water is grace per- 
sonified. Equipped with two cata- 
pults and from four to twelve two- 
seater scouting planes, the modern 
cruiser is something of a carrier 
itself. Two or more fast and heavy 
cruisers have been paired with a 
carrier in recent war games to form 
a “carrier striking group,’’ a stra- 
tegical and tactical unit of great 
importance. 

The destroyer is really a deep-sea 
model of the old-fashioned torpedo 
boat; its principal function is to 





and, despite the dangers and dis- 
comfort of the service, it is a pop- 
ular one. 

The minecraft are of various 
types; one ship—the Oglala—has 
great ports in her stern for mine- 
planting; four ships are destroyers 
converted to mine layers; others 
are sturdy ocean-going tugs used 
for sweeping purposes. The newest 
of our cruisers are to be fitted as 
auxiliary mine layers in addition to 
their principal duties. 

Each’ of these widely divergent 
types fits in its own particular 
niche in the structure of the fleet. 
Upon the effective coordination of 








depth charges, if they are carried, 
are its tools. This link ‘is forged 
slowly; a gun crew is trained only 
by constant practice, reiterated in- 
struction and much patience. 

-In the steel chambers of the tur- 
rets—the electric light glinting baldly 
on burnished steel, on steel painted 
white, on gteel rubbed with oil—a 
man must not make a mistake. 
Machines, many of them, make the 
turret as fool-proof as possible; if 
a human mistake is made disaster 
follows. A sixteen-inch gun can be 
fired more than twice a minute; 
speed in modern warfare is second 
only to precision. _The gun captain 
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opens the breech block; compressed 
air sizzles from breech to bore. 
“Bore clear!”’ 
The loading tray drops into the 
open breech; the rammerman trips 


them in behind the shell. The tray 
folds up; the blocks twirl shut, a 
fresh primer is ready; the. pointer 
lays his guns; the gun and turret 
ready-lights switch on; in the con- 
trol top high above in the foremast 
a key is pressed. A crashing roar— 
the ship quivers; the guns leap 
back like great steel fingers jabbing 
at the men who handle them, then 
counter-recoil into battery and open 
their steel jaws for another load of 
shell and powder.. There is no room 
for mistake in a turret; there, the 


evaporates fresh water from the 
sea, the refrigerating machinery 
and other auxiliaries; and the E 
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Gun Muzzles Burnished, Gray Strakes Clean and Shining. 


or electrical division, 
electricians. 

Listed under ‘communications’ 
are those who make the radio waves 
leap through space; the sunburned 
gobs who haul strings of flutter- 
ing signal flags to yardarms; the 
signailmen who speak with lamp 
and blinker and semaphore and 
searchlight across the sea. Here is 
the coding board; here the cryptog- 
raphers—the officers who encode 
and décode diessages and who try 
to “‘break’”” an enemy code. The 
communications officer heads this 
department, the officer with his 
lead-backed secret books which are 
thrown into the sea in case of 
imminent capture. 

The communications men are 
the voice of the ship; they form the 
link in the chain of command be- 
tween ship and ship, between unit 
commander and division com- 
mander, between division com- 
mander and force commander, be- 
tween force commander and 
“Sinkus.”’ 

The navigation department is a 
small but select group who con the 
ship, direct it across the seas, 
“ghoot’”’ the.sun and take the 
measure of the stars; who scribe 


the ship’s 


Then thereis the “housekeeping” 


department; the first lieutenant is 
charged with the duty of keeping 
the ship clean. The holystones, the 
scrubbers, the squilgees, the bright 
work polish—hundreds of cans of it 
—the white cakes of salt-water 
soap, the waste, the emery cloth, 
scrapers and drums of paint and 
dozens of brushes are issued by him 
to the deck divisions. He it is who 
inspects with a critical eye the 
white teak deck planks, who orders 
stages rigged over the side ’ for 
cleaning and painting. 


UT more important duties are 
his; as damage-control officer 
the first lieutenant is respon- 

sible for the watertight integrity of 
the ship, for keeping the vessel 
trimmed as well as possible in case 
of damage to one or more com- 
partments. Watertight doors and 
hatches are his particular pigeons; 
the rubber gaskets must be clean 
and new, the dogs which clamp 
them shut, bright and easily worked. 

The morale-builders are the men 
of the supply corps. They pay the 
officers and crew; they feed the 
navy. Their task. involves dollars 
and cents and vitamins and bal- 
anced rations. - 

In this corps officers and men 
combined draw an average daily 
pay of less than $2.50—considerably 


less with the pay cut in effect; the 
monthly payroll for a battleship 
amounts to about $100,000.. Much 
of this is handled in cash, but a 
large part of it never reaches the 
hands of the officers and men; in- 
stead, at their own request, it is 
allotted monthly to dependents or 
relatives, or for naval insurance. 
These ‘‘allotments’’ are many and 
intricate; the accounts require ex- 
pert bookkeeping and constant 
checking. 


The commissary branch has an 
even more complex task; aboard a 
battleship it must feed a town of 
1,200 to 1,500 men three times on 
2 ration allowance of about 45 cents 
per man per day. But modern re- 
frigerating machinery, capacious 
storerooms and purchase in bulk 
from wholesalers on a contractual 
basis help the commissary steward. 
Trained cooks and bakers, electric 
ovens with a capacity of 1,500 
loaves a day; eléctric stoves; sixty 
and -forty gallon steam urns for 
coffee and vegetables; electric po- 
tato peelers and mashers (which 
have obviated the drudgery of “‘K. 
P.”), electric dish washers and 
sterilizers, electric refrigerators 
and great cold-storage compart- 
ments—equipment which not even 


By Atkins © Fortune. 


One of the “Black Gang” in the Boiler Room. 


United States Navy. 


These are only some of the de- 
partments which form the links 
in the chain of command aboard 
each ship in the navy. Each ship 
is designed first and foremost 
as an efficient fighting machine, 

‘| but the navy knows that morale is 
one of the most important intan- 
gibles of war, and the modern 
man-of-war abounds with recrea- 
tional facilities for officers and 
crew. 

Sound motion-picture projectors; 
large libraries well stocked with 
good literature as well as profes- 
sional works; a ship’s store, where 

Photographs, candies, postcards, 
shoe laces, toilet articles and knick- 

knacks may be bought; a soda 
fountain where nearly anything 
non-alcoholic, from a marshmallow 
sundae (popular with the modern 
gob) to coca-cola, is obtainable— 
all are part of the equipment of the 
floating city. A sailor may go to 
school, to his own officers, or take 
correspondence courses sent out by 
the Navy Department; sports are 


golf and rifle matches are all part 
of the fleet’s life. 


OMFORT and health are two 


of surprises for the uninitiated as 
Pandora’s box; it is a mechanical 


organization, of indoctrination, of 
discipline and of morale. 
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From a Drawing by Steven Spurrier, Courtesy Illustrated London News. 
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A London Slum—“Mr. Morrison Looks Forward to the Execution of a New Town Plan Under Which Much of the City Will Be Rebuilt.” 


~LONDON’S NEW SOCIALIST ‘PRIME MINISTER’ 


Morrison Brings to the Leadership of the County Council 
The Will and the Ability to Put Theory Into Practice 


By HAROLD CALLENDER 
LONDON. 

ENEATH the Gothic spires of 

the Houses of Parliament in 

Westminster the course of 

events is dominated by an 
overwhelming Conservative major- 
ity—the heritage of the financial 
crisis of 1931, when the British 
electorate was moved solely by fear 
of that devaluation of the currency 
which today is considered a great 
economic blessing. Deriving its au- 
thority principally from this Con- 
servative majority, a coalition gov- 
ernment, under the nominal leader- 
ship of a former Socialist Prime 
Minister, follows for the most part 
Conservative policies and serves as 
a barrier to socialism. 

Just across the Thames at the 
opposite end of Westminster Bridge, 
only a few hundred yards from the 
Houses of Parliament, stands the 
imposing but completely un-Gothic 
and ultra-modern mass of the Lon- 
don County Hall, seat of the gov- 
ernment of this great, sprawling 
capital of the British Empire. Here 
the authority has just been cap- 
tured by the Socialists (the Labor 
party), who emerged from the re- 
cent municipal] elections with a ma- 
jority of fourteen in the London 
County Council. 

As they take their tea on the ter- 
race of the House of Commons 
these Spring days, members of 
Parliament and of the government 
look out upon the sober, business- 
like facade of the County Hall, 
which faces them from across the 
river, where the Labor party, for 
the first time, has assumed respon- 
sibility for the administration of 
London. 

es 8 
T a moment when fascism seems 
A supreme in Italy, Germany and 
Austria, when certain Fascist 


become ‘‘leader’’ of the London 
County Council—an office which is 
often called that of ‘‘Prime Minister 
of London,”’ since it is the leaders 
of the County Council who deter- 
mine municipal policies much as 
the Cabinet determines national pol- 
icies. 


you walk along the first-floor 
| (one of the beautiful and 
spacious County Hall, sooner or 
later you will see a very short, 
youngish and sturdy-looking man 
emerge from Room 116. He will be 
wearing tortoise-shell glasses with 
heavy dark rims. He probably will 
be dressed in a brown tweed suit— 
the kind that is loose and comfort- 
able and for that very reason not 
the neatest of apparel; the kind 
most Englishmen wear on every 
possible occasion and would wear 
at all times if they dared. 

His dark hair will be a bit unruly, 
like his tweed suit. Even his face 
probably will appear somewhat dis- 
composed; for his brows very likely 
will be wrinkled (upward, not 
downward), and beneath the shel- 


impulses have shown themselves in|’ 


France, when even in England 
black-shirted organizations in imi- 
tation of Mussolini’s militiamen 
have been formed, the greatest of 
British cities has decided to turn 
over its affairs to a Socialist gov- 
ernment. In Germany the hated 
‘‘Marxists’’ have been ruthlessly 
suppressed, imprisoned or exiled as 
enemies of the community; in Lon- 
don they have been authorized to 
collect the taxes and operate the 
vast public services of the metropo- 
lis. This affords some indication as 
to how far the spirit of fascism has 
affected the British public. 

Some members of the Labor party 
delight in saying that they owe 
their victory in London largely to 
Lord Beaverbrook, because of the 
violence of his attacks upon them. 
There may be some truth in this 
contention. But so far as the out- 
come of the elections may be at- 
tributed to any one person, that 
person is the Right Honorable Her- 
bert Stanley Morrison, leader of the 
London Labor party. He has now 


ter of his large glasses (which look 
singularly massive upon such a 
small face) his eyes will seem to 
be struggling to overcome short- 
sightedness. 

His movements and gestures, 
whether in tossing away his ciga- 
rette or stopping to sign a paper or 
pausing to talk with a colleague, 
will be quick and somewhat abrupt, 
suggesting both energy and impa- 
tience. He will strike the observer 
as a man who has a great deal to 
do and is eager to get on with it, as 
one whose preoccupation with his 
job has something determined and 
almost aggressive about it. He will 
leave the impression of a decidedly 
businesslike and practical person 
who knows quite well what he 
wants and feels himself thoroughly 
competent to get it. 

That will be the Right Honorable 
Herbert Morrison, who, as Minister 
of Transport, framed the act of 
1930 which codified the road traffic 
laws of Great Britain; who worked 
out the scheme recently adopted 
for unifying under public owner- 
ship all the public transit facilities 


of London (buses, street cars and 
railways); who looks forward to 
the executjon of a new town plan 
under which much of London will 
be rebuilt; who conceives the task 
of British socialism to be that of 
solving a great series of technical 
problems in finance and organiza- 
tion—the application in industry af- 
ter industry of some such system 
of public control and unified but 
non-governmental management as 
that which, largely through his ef- 
forts, has just been applied to Lon- 
don’s transport. 
ses 

HILE he is a skillful cam- 

paigner and politician, Mr. 

Morrison sometimes talks as 
if his real interest were not so much 
in winning votes as in reorganizing 
and refinancing the railways or in 
building new houses for slum dwell- 
ers or in producing cheaper elec- 
tricity. One suspects that he would 
prefer to be regarded not primarily 
as a propagandist for socialism, 
but rather as a technician capable 
and ready to put socialism into 
practice. 


Topical 
“He Leaves the Impression of a Decidedly Businesslike and Practical Person.” 


He seems far less interested in 
the abstract principles of socialism 
than in the political, legal and fin- 
ancial machinery by which it may 
be made to work. He does not 
aspire to be counted as one of the 
encyclopedists of the Socialist State 
but as one of the builders of it. One 
has the impression that he would 
far rather write a practicable law 
than an able book (though he has 
done both); that he is far more 
proud of being the author of the 
London Transport Act than he 
would be to have written all the 
learned pamphlets which a brilliant 
company of Socialist intellectuals 
have offered to the British public; 
that he would rather create a single 
one of the public corporations, 
which he envisages as the most 
promising form of socialization, 
than contribute to the already am- 
ple if somewhat diverse doctrines 
of socialism. 

Not that Mr. Morrison underrates 
the importance of the propagandist 
and the expositor, or the need of 
winning votes; but he believes the 
great necessity of the moment is 
for men who can dpply socialism as 
well as discuss it—that faith is bar- 
ren without works. . 

It is as a prospective practitioner 
of socialism that he has trained 
himself through years of dogged 
study of political machinery and 
documents. He has acquired a 
specialized knowledge of adminis- 
tration, particularly of finance, 
transport, electrification and town 
planning; but he has never written 
a university thesis on any of these 
subjects, or even attended a uni- 
versity. 

eee 

E has got his training in public 

affairs through prolonged la- 

bor in Borough Councils and 
in the.London County Council. He 
has qualified for public office by long 
experience in a sphere where British 
democracy, in contrast to American, 
functions fairly efficiently—in mu- 
nicipal affairs. It is here, inciden- 
tally, that a good deal of socialism, 
or at any rate socialization, has 
been applied, mostly by non-Social- 
ists. 


Mr. Morrison's education was that 
of the elementary school, of a Lon- 
don worker and of practical politics. 
He was born in Brixton, a working- 
class section of South London, in 
1888. His parents were both from 
the East End of London, his father 
being’ a policeman. His formal 
schooling ended at the age of 14, 
and for the next ten years he earned 
his livelihood as an errand boy, as 
a shop assistant, and as a telephone 
operator in a brewery. 

In 1912 he became assistant cir- 
culation manager of a Labor news- 
paper, The Daily Citizen. Later 
he was part-time secretary to W. 
C. Anderson, a Labor member of 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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ON THE CULTURAL FRONT THE NAZIS DRIVE 


To Instil Their Doctrine of Blood and Soil, They 
Have Wrought Many Changes in Germany 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
Buruin. 
FTER more than a year of 
Nazi rule it is beginning to 
be possible to make at least 
a tentative estimate of what 
the new movement is doing and 
promises to do to Germany’s cul- 
tural life. Very early in the Nazi 
régime it was made plain that what 
Herr Hitler and his followers had 
in mind was not only a political 
and economic but also a cultural 
revolution. The sentimentalism, 
internationalism and individualism 
which had run riot before the 
World War were to give way to 
qualities more suitable to the nature 
of an authoritarian and nationalistic | 
State. The ‘‘pure Aryan’ was to 
have his innings in the arts as well 
as in business and politics. 
Republican Germany had given 
birth to a bold artistic experimen- 





talism in an atmosphere of cosmo- 
politan freedom. There were Pis- 
cator’s experiments with theatre 
and film, Erich Mendelsohn’s archi- 
tecture sprang up, Leonhard Franck 
wrote ‘“‘Karl und Anna’’ and Déb- 
lin wrote ‘‘Alexanderplatz,’’ while 
Marc, Klee, Nolde and Barlach be- 
came prominent in the modern gal- 
leries. Some of these were Jewish 
names. : 
The influence of Paris and Mos- 
cow was great, but though men like 
Emil Ludwig were accused of an 
alien superficiality it would have 
been absurd to deny the traditional 
heritage of Berlach and Thomas 
Mann. The majority of the edu- 
cated classes were hostile to ‘‘Bol- 
shevist’’ experiments, but they were 
richly supplied with the classics in 
theatre, opera and concert. hall. 
In contrast; one’s first impression 
of cultural life under the Nazi ré- 
gime is one of blank destruction. 
Klee and Thomas Mann are in exile 
and Tolier is forbidden; picture gal- 





leries like Fiechtheim’s (a famous 


Jewish firm) are closed; there is 


nothing running at the highbrow/ 


cinema Die Kamera in Berlin, 
where many of_us first encountered 
the art of Eisenstein; and the 
Querschnitt, once a serious literary 
magazine, is reduced to publishing 
travel photographs. If one looks 
at a list of the plays being given 
in Berlin or Munich or Frankfort, 
there appears to be a long array of 
silly comedies; only at Hamburg 
are the classical plays performed. 

One gains the impression that 
the authorities wish to keep the 
people trivially amused, above all 
to keep their minds off their 
troubles, and solemn articles ap- 
pear in the press on the value of 
laughter. Even the obedient jour- 
nalists of today complain of the 
dearth of new plays. In the opera 
houses there is a tendency to give 





easy music, not Wagner so much 
as the nineteenth century Italians. 


see 


general impression of noth- 
| ingness is, however, mislead- 


ing. On the one hand some of 
the cultural life of republican Ger- 
many, now that the first violence 
of .the political change is over, is 
going quietly on; while from the 
National Socialist side passionate 
efforts are being made to establish 
an organic national culture, based, 
in accordance with Hitler’s gospel, 
upon racial instinct as opposed to 
human intellect. For in the ideology 
of the Nazis the association of in- 
tellectual life with esthetic impulse 
is a Renaissance superstition. 


most foreign observers, has at least 
been amply and constantly defined, 
and by no one more adequately 
than by Hans Friedrich Blunck, 
who has been made president of the 
Reich Literary Chamber. In the 
new monthly magazine, The Inner 








Reich, which first 
appeared in April, 
a statement from 
Blunck on “‘Ger- 
man Cultural Pol- 
icy” appears. 
Every kind of art, 
he holds, should 
concern itself 
with the race, its 
life and tradition. 
Recent research, 
he says with en- 
thusiasm, shows 
the continuity of 
German racial de- 
velopment since 
about 1800 B. C., 
the beginning of 
the Bronze Age in 
the north. He 
even hopes that 
further revela- 
— tions will show 
an unbroken evo- 
lution since the 
Stone Age. 
Secondly, Blunck welcomes the es- 


tablishment of the new State 


Chamber of Culture; he rejoices in 
State control on the one hand and 


guild organization on the other. 
Both seem to him truly to express 


the conception of beauty has no 


thing between an acrobatic feat and 
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a commercial product. But blood 
and soil will save the situation, as 
Professor Schultze-Naumburg, the 
ert expert of Weimar, is also con- 
vinced. And Herr Darré, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, has just writ- 
ten a book in which he sets forth 
the doctrine of the cult of the peas- 
ant as the purest representative of 
“blood and soil.” 
ees 
every branch of cultural life one 
sees the attempt on the one hand 
to give life to the Nazi con- 
ception, and on the other hand an 
effort to preserve that indepen- 
dence of spirit which the pre-Nazi 
artists deemed essential. All art- 
ists—writers, painters, actors, musi- 
cians, whatever they may be—are, 
of course, obliged to join what is 
in fact a State guild, and in doing 
so to pledge themselves ‘‘to work 
in the spirit of the national gov- 
ernmient”’ and to carry out the or- 
ders of the leader of their section. 
The obedient bookshops of Ger- 
many, whether in the towns of 
Bavaria or the Rhineland or in 
Prussian Berlin, are already filled 
with works upon early Germanic 
types and their racial significance. 
Wilhelm Schafer, author of ‘‘The 
Thirteen Books of the German 
Soul,”” has also published a pam- 
phiet pleading for medievaliam, and 
it is characteristic that the German 
late medieval mystic, Meister Ecke- 
hart, is having a new vogue. i 
This earthy medievalism is closely 
asgociated with the cult of the 
hero, and this again with war and 
chauvinism. The bookshops are 
crowded with books on the Caesars, 
and with biographies of Cromwell, 
Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
Mirko Jelusich, a successful biog- 


s|rapher of Cromwell, has recently 


portrayed Don Juan as weil, but 
thi? must be regarded as a 
discrepancy. 

In general, no foreign influence 
but that of Italy is recognized. 
There is a conspicuous sprinkling 
of books which claim the restora- 





tion of Germany’s African colonies, 
and always in books and war exhi- 
bitions a harping on the theme of 
“A Whole World Against Us,”’ as 
one of the newer books is called. 
Erich Czech-Jochberg has rewrit- 
ten German history in the spirit of 
national socialism, and his book is 
much in demand. j 

Every bookshop is, of course, 
richly stocked with works by all 
the Nazi leaders: Goebbels, Gér- 
ing, Réhm and Rosenberg have all 
contributed to the party literature. 
But while Hitler's ‘“‘Mein Kampf” 
has undoubtedly been widely read 
by friend and foe, the works of the 
other leaders make upon the casual 
observer the impression of compul- 
sory window-dressing. 


ees 
typically Nazi plays have 

[ recently been produced. First 

there was Blunck’s “Land in 
Twilight’; it is laid in Iceland in 
1480 and handles all the Nazi 
themes—peasants, revenge, faith, 
and so on. The play revolves around 
the heroic figure of a Governor 
of Iceland, who discovered America 
twenty years before Columbus— 
thus achieving a Nordic victory 
over the Latin, one of Blunck’s 
favorite themes. The theatre where 

“Land in Twilight” was given was 
nevertheless quite empty at the 
third performance. 

A play Forster-Burg- 
graf, called ‘‘All Against One, One 
for All,”’ on the theme of the eman- 
cipation of Sweden from Danish 
rule, has been put on in various 
provincial towns and appears to be 
popular. A different, yet essential- 
ly Nazi, theme is that of a play 
called: “The Hour of Sacrifice,”’ by 
Hellmuth Unger, which came on in 
Berlin on the same night as ‘“‘Land 
in Twilight.” This deals with a 
woman who, on discovering that 
there is insanity in her family, re- 
nounces love, marriage and repro- 
duction in the interests of the race. 

The unhappy financial condition 


( Continued on Page 17) 
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By H. I. BROCK 

EXT Wednesday, according 

to annual custom, honor is 

paid to the nation’s dead, 

soldiers fallen on many a 
battlefield from Lexington to the 
Argonne, from San Juan to Peiping. 
The high point of the ceremony is 
the decoration of the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier at Arlington, 
overlooking, from the Virginia hills 
on the south side of the Potomac, 
the Capitol and the White House. 
But all over the country are places 
set apart as memorials to events— 
and the men who have filled the 
stage of those events—which are 
landmarks of national history. 

Since our soldiers now one with 
mother earth have filled at least 
their full share of the stage, all 
these places will see wreaths laid 
upon monuments and markers dot- 
ting the greensward. Many of 
them will hear the drumbeat and 
the bugle call and some will feel 
the tramp of marching columns of 
living comrades of those who lie 
beneath the sod. And that is well— 
lest we forget. 

But the honoring of fallen brave 
men is not all. History is traced 
in the wheeltracks (as it were) of 
the chariot of its progress. Our na- 
tional parks and monuments, now 
all, as a part of the New Deal, 
placed in the care of the National 
Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior, are designed to pre- 
serve those wheeltracks and in- 
crease their time-worn visibility at 
points of particular interest. 

see 


HE parks which preserve nat- 

ural scenery, illustrate fauna, 

flora and geological eras—as the 
Yellowstone and the Grand Canyon— 
are out of the present picture. But 
those with which we are concerned 
go back to the remains of the Indian 
mound-builders at Chillicothe, Ohio; 
they include the whole sweep of set- 
tlement and battlefield sites from 
Jamestown to Kitty Hawk (to take 
in the winning of wings for man as 
an element in the progress of 
American history equally signifi- 
cant with any armed encounter); 
they illustrate our wars and cast 
sidelights on our contemporary in- 
dustry and manner of living from 
Captain John Smith’s mix-up with 
that ‘‘wily savage,’’ Powhatan, 
until we reach the little war with 
3pain and the recent Armageddon. 

This last is more or less excluded 
‘rom local landscape schemes by the 
fact that the fighting—so far as we 
were concerned—took place on the 
other side of an ocean. Yet the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
which jally rializes that 
struggle, is at Arlington. And Ar- 
lington picks up the thread of our 
history through Robert E. Lee and 
George Washington right back to a 
date coeval with the founding of 
Boston. 

The parks themselves, or the 
“‘monuments,’”” as an alternative 
title runs, are all over—except in 
the populous centres of the preco- 
cicusly industrialized East—in Cali- 
tornia, Montana, Florida, Louisiana, 





-vurteay Frick Library. 


Tennessee, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
the Carolinas. They include among 
battlefield sites Fort Necessity, 
whicn Washington surrendered to 
the French in his earlier soldiering 
days; White Plains, King’s Moun- 
tain, Yorktown, New Orleans— 
meaning Chalmette Field, where 
Andrew Jackson's entrenched rifle- 
men and cannoniers stopped the 
charge of the Duke of Wellington’s 
veterans of the Spanish peginsular 
campaign against Napoleon and 
where the commander of those vet- 
erans, the Duke’s brother-in-law, Sir 
Edward Pakenham, was killed rid- 
ing a tall horse. Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, Appomattox, are among 
those that recall the Civil War. 
These names, picked almost at 
random, bring into view with their 
associations the pageant of our mil- 
itary history for a hundred years— 
almost exactly—except that the Mex- 
ican affair is left out 6f the enu- 
meration. The government reser- 
vations, of many acres or few, 
which they now represent, are all 
parts of a dispersed but not unco- 
ordinated museum of American his- 
tory, the original documents of 


National Park Service. 


which, carved in the earth’s sur- 
face, are supplemented by commen- 
tary and guideposts in the form of 
monuments, markers, inscriptions, 
maps, pamphiets. These are to as 
sist the pilgrim, student, curious 
visitor or innocent bystander to re- 
construct the scene for the sake of 
which in each case the reservation 
exists and has been preserved, 
beautified and sometimes to a cer- 
tain extent restored. 

However, restoration is a newer 
fashion. The older way was to set 
up monuments—shafts, arches, cat- 
afalques, pavilions, temples, stat- 
ues symbolic or personal, eques- 
trian or afoot. For example, Bunker 
Hill has its monument and York- 
town is similarly honored. The ter- 
rain of the Battle of Gettysbutg, 
standing for the turning of the high 
tide of Confederate success, is a 
clutter of monuments, and the same 
is true of the ground fought over 
at Chickamauga and Chattanooga 


and at Vicksburg, representing gal- 
lant but ineffectual stands of 
Southern forces against Grant. But 
Appot.attox, having so far escaped 
the monument fever (by being left 
alone), will probably be illustrated 
for posterity by the presence there 
of copies of Civil War time build- 
ings, including the McLean House 
in which on April 9, 1865, Lee and 
Grant met to sign the articles of 
surrender which rang down the cur- 
tain on the struggle. 


Chickamauga—North and South Vie With Each 


Yorktown—The House 
Where the Terms of 
Cornwallis’s Surrender 
Were Drawn Is Now 
Part of the Colonial 
National Monument. 



























The museum is so big and dis- 
persed that a complete roundup 
of the exhibits would be a prodi- 
gious physical feat, even in these 
days of airplanes and motors. A'‘sur- 
vey of the whole field in words 
would be a many-volumed history 
of the United States. But the idea 
by which the whole system is in- 
formed is to provide geographical 
pegs upon which the entire pattern 
of the pageant of our history may 
hang. This idea can be simply pro- 
jected by selecting. park areas 
where has occurred a succession of 
events of large national significance. 

Such a place, pre-eminently, is the 
peninsula between the James and 
York Rivers in Virginia where the 
memoria] reservation, known as the 
Colonial Natiorial Monumént, gath- 
ers into one twenty-mile reach a 
theatre of events which constitute a 
Processional panorama of our his- 
tory from the first settlement of 
English colonists at Jamestown to 
the barbed-wire fenced Navy mine 
depot, relic and symbol of the great 
war fought at the end of that peril- 
ous Atlantic ferry over which were 
transported a couple of million of 


our fellow-citizens in olive drab. 

In this gallery is Jamestown Is- 
land with its ruins and its monu- 
ments on the margin of that wide 
and muddy stream—its statues of 
Captain John Smith and Poca- 
hontas, the ivy-grown church tower, 
reminder of the first representative 
eleeted lawmaking body on this con- 
tinent, assembled in Jamestown 
church in 1619. Seven miles away 
is Williamsburg, epitome of our 
Colonial progress during the eigh- 
teenth century, Virginia’s old pro- 
vincial capital physically restored 
by John D. Rockefeller Jr. and 
stage-set as of the period of knee 
breeches and buckles, powder and 
patches, on the sea coast, contrasted 
with rangers in hunting shirts 
and ravaging red Indians (in less) 








T. F. Healy Collection. 
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S OF SACRIFICE 


houghts Turn Toward the Scenes of 


Record of a People’s Struggles 


beyond the falls of the rivers. 

Just across the peninsula is York- 
town,- the focal point of the me- 
morial for national purposes. For 
here was the battle and the siege 
which ended, Oct. 19, 1781, with the 
surrender of Earl Cornwallis to the 
allied land forces of Washington 
and Rochambeau, while the French 
fleet closed the seaward mouth of 
the trap into which the British 
General had fallen. Then and there 
was won our title to be called a 
nation on our own. On the gray 
marl bluffs of the River York still 
stands the town (built on the land 
granted in 1631 to Washington's 
* ancestor) which in a century and a 
half has not recovered from the 
bombardment of that siege. 

About the town you will see 


Horydezak. « 
of the Unknown Soldier. 


Gettysburg—The Guns Still 


_ are not. 


Saratoga—The 
Battlefield Where 
, the Scales of Fate 
Were Tipped in the 
Colonists’ Favor Is 
Now a Memorial Park. 


strong earthworks. They might 
have been the works taken by 
assault by the Continental light 
infantry led by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, or the French regiments of 
Gatinais and Royal Deux Ponts, led 
by Count Guillaume of that name, 
otherwise Zweibruegge. But they 
They speak for another 
act of the pageant, eighty years 
later. And in between was yet an- 
other act when this little place on 
the river bank was used as a target 


of shells by a British fleet in 1814. 


This was the expedition which 
came into the Chesapeake on the 
way to burn the Capitol and the 
White House in Washington and 
to attempt to take Fort McHenry, 
standing guard over Baltimore and 
Baltimore’s shipping, with the Star- 
Spangled Banner flying through the 
battle smoke till the dawn’s early 


light. Thus is the very heart of~ 


the War of 1812 brought into the 
picture. 

Those ramparts that you see over 
on the side of the town where the 
battle monument pierces the sky be- 
long to the next stage—they are 
samples of the Civil War’s military 


hand-carving. The Confederate Gen- 
eral Magruder built them to hold 
back in 1862 McClellan’s advance 
from Fort Monroe toward Rich- 
mond. Magruder got out before 
he was hemmed iin by land and 
sea as had happened to Cornwallis. 

Nevertheless did the place con- 
tinue to play its part in the drama 
of North and South. A Federal 
garrison held Magruder’s works and 
thither flocked the seceding South- 
erners’ runaway slaves, who became 


National Park Service. 


Stand on the Fields Wl:2re the High Tide of the Confederacy Ebbed. 


From the Painting by Alonzo Chappel. 


in Genera) Butler’s parlance ‘‘con- 
traband of war.’’ Of that motley 
congregation a quarter called ‘‘Slab- 
town’’ still preserves the memory, 
Nor was that the last act. The 
mine depot, deep set in the woods, 
remains as testimony to the fact 
that the main station of the great 
fleet of our navy was here and 
hereabout during the anxious years 
when destroyers patrolled the open 
seas and submarines lurked in wait 
for transports and liners. 
ses 

SHORT drive from the James 

River to the York measures 

the length of this one gallery 
of the Park Service's vast historical 
museum. Yet it illustrates three 
and a quarter centuries of our his- 
tory and links itself with much be- 
sides that is significant. Automat- 
ically the burning of Washington 
affa the siege of Fort McHenry, 
which begat our national anthem, 
are brought into the picture. Fort 
McHenry itself is another monu- 
thent piously preserved and watched 
and tended in memoriam. And the 
swift march southward of Wash- 
ington from the Hudson to the 
Chesapeake (which made possible 


Publishers. 


the victory decisive of so much) 
brings in the northern theatre of 
the War of Independence from West 
Point to Valley Forge. 

Up beyond, where the Mohawk 
joins the river that has plowed 
its channel to the sea through the 
Highlands past our biggest city— 
occupied territory of the British 
through most of that eight-year war 
—is Saratoga. There the surrender 
of Sir John Burgoyne tipped the 
trembling scales of fate in the Colo- 
nists’ favor, won them the French 
alliance and gave them the heart 
and the sinews of war without 
which they could not have held out 
to win at Yorktown. Saratoga has 
its ‘monument to the battle that 
meant so much, but the great State 
reservation there carries our his- 
tory much deeper into the past than 
the War of Independence. 

Down through the ages it goes, 
when the bison and the elk and 
then the Indians came to the heal- 


ing springs, which Washington 
himself—led there just after the 
war by General Philip Schuyler— 
tried to buy. In fact the renown of 
the waters has dimmed even the 
luster of Horatio Gates’s famous 
victory, the one that almost caused 
Washington to lose his job as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Not far from 
Saratoga are the strong walls of 
Fort Ticonderoga, remembrancer 
not only of the Revolution but of 
wars with the French and the days 
of tomahawks and scalping knife 
on the frontier. 

As we have seen, the East was 
thickly settled and battlefields were 
apt to be built over (as on Manhat- 
tan and Long Island) before the 
idea of national «memorial parks 
was invented. But very few battle- 
fields, from the Lexington, of that 
far-echoing first shot, to German- 
town, lack a monument somewhere 
and in some form that will allow 
the placing of a memorial wreath 
upon it this next Wednesday. A 
very recent reservation close to 
New York does exist in Morristown, 
National Memorial Park in New 
Jersey, which takes care of an area 
in which Baron von Steuben drilled 
the ragged Continentals and which 
served as principal Winter quar- 
ters of the army for two years. It 
was Washington’s headquarters for 
one Winter at least, and the house 
which the general occupied with 
Mrs. Washington still exists and is 
a part of this gallery's exhibit. 


eee 


O far have we got, by using 
Yorktown as a net in which to 
catch history. But there is an- 

other line at hand. . Washington 
came to Yorktown by way of Mount 
Vernon, while the French frigates 
ferried his army down the bay from 
Head of Elk. And down the Potomac 
from Mount Vernon, where Pope’s 
Creek meets the big river, is Wake- 
field, the birthplace of Washington, 

This also is a memorial park. 
There stood the house of Augustine, © 
the father; there around the vacant 
site for long years the memory of 
the illustrious son was kept green 
by a grove of cedars. Now, besides 
a tall shaft of the monumental 
period, is a ‘‘restoration’’ hopefully 
designed to recall the vanished 
house. There is a box-walled garden 
too—also a ‘“‘restoration’’—but one 
which none can hold out of place at 
the birth spot of the Master of | 
Mount Vernon and maker of Mount 
Vernon’s gardens. 

But to follow along the clue of 
this museum tour—not quite go hap- 
hazard .as it seems, perhaps. Just 
up-country some twoscore miles is 
another gallery—the gallery which 
displays the dark and bloody ground 
of the battles of Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Spottsylvania Court 
House and The Wilderness. All 
were fought within a distance of a 
score of miles or more from the old 


town on the Rappahannock where 


much of Washington’s boyhood was 
spent, where was the home and 


(Continued on Page 23 ) 
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THE TOMB AT 
ARLINGTON 


The Nation’s Honors to 
The Unknown Soldier 


WASHINGTON. 

N every Memorial Day the 

amphitheatre in Arlington Na- 

tional Cemetery at Washing- 

ton is the scene of services 
before the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. This block of white stone, 
marking the resting place of “an 
American soldier known but to 
God,’’ has come to symbolize all na- 
tional sacrifice and effort. It is 
the central object in the park 
where lie many of the nation’s 
greatest heroes, and where, on this 
day, tribute is paid to patriotic 
valor. 

Never before has there been so 
much interest in the tomb as there 
has been this Spring. Up the long 
walk and steps, between the hedge 
of beech and clumps of evergreen, 
hundreds of thousands of people 
have walked. They have come from 
all over the United States, making 
the pilgrimage, not from a sense of 
duty, not entirely out of curiosity, 
but rather to satisfy an inner need 
to salute one who represents sacri- 
fice so completely. And many are 
those who lost a relative in the 
war in some way unknown, who 
hope that perhaps he is lying there. 

It is probable that this simple 
monument is sought by more people 
than any other national memorial. 
Their number varies from 500,000 to 
750,000 a year, but this year prom- 
ises to surpass all others. In April 
alone 257,000 persons visited the 
tomb. April is always the month 
when the largest number come to 
Arlington, because of the Easter 
holidays, but never before have 
there been so many, even in April. 

They are silent, these visitors. 
When they do speak it is likely to 
be in whispers. Nearly all men re- 
move their hats, although occasion- 
ally one will not do so. There is 
a tendency to walk quietly; there is 
in the atmosphere a spirit of nobil- 
ity and something of awe, as there 
is before the shrine of Lincoln. 


SIDE from the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier very little in the 
amphitheatre attracts atten- 

tion, or is regarded by those who 
visit here. People look long at the 
stone block; its very simplicity 
seems to stir their imaginations. 

From 200 to 400 wreaths a year 
are placed at the tomb by visitors 
and military or patriotic organiza- 
tions. Many a woman silently puts 
a tiny wreath beside the stone while 
the sentry paces up and down. 

There is always a military guard, 
one soldier who walks between the 
amphitheatre and the tomb. He is 
on duty two hours and off four, but 
the guard is maintained during the 
entire twenty-four hours. It is not 
really guard duty which the soldier 
does—that is performed by the 
cemetery guards; it is military 
honor to the memory of all the 
war-dead of the nation. 

For a time the tomb was covered 
with a simple slab of stone only 
two feet, five inches high. But 
two years ago a capstone was 
put on, adding in height more than 
five feet. The tomb is more than 
eleven feet long and five feet wide. 
On the west face is the inscription: 
“Here rests in honored glory an 
American soldier known but to 
God.” And on the east face are 
three bas-reliefs, portraying vic- 
tory, valor and peace. There are 
some who believe they should not 
have been placed there, that they 
detract from the simple dignity of 
the stone. 

The approach has also been 
changed. At first the tomb was 
reached through the amphitheatre, 
but now it is arrived at from the 
the road below, by way of a long 
flight of steps, the amphitheatre 
looming at the top and providing a 
background. When the landscape 
gardening has been finished and 
the trees have grown, there will be 
a shaded walk from the valley be- 
low. R. O. 





HEY can’t get the guns up, 
The roads are just a sink-hole; 
But we've got to go forward, 
The order says, at dawn. 
. : . Three lines of trenches, 
Tho’ we fought like hell to hold them; 
And the order’s to go forward, 
And get them back, at dawn. 
What an awful strafing! 
—Three days of fighting— 
How about a little sleep? 
How about some food? 
Don’t you think we’re weary? 
That is, what is left of us; _ 
Don’t you think we’re human, 
And have done all that we could? 
How about replacements? 
We can’t go on forever— 
How about those bloody guns? 
When do they begin? 
They can’t get the guns up; 
Still slopping in the mire... . 
And I’ve got to lead dead-tired men 
To fight again at dawn. 
How about the wounded? 
They think that [ve betrayed them; 
Poor hurt children, 
Can’t you get them back? 
How about some water? 
How about some coffee? 
Rum would do good, 
(But there isn’t any use, 
You can’t keep asking, : 
There’s nothing that will reach you.) 
You've got to go forward, 
And it’s nearly time to start, 
The men are all watching, 
You mustn't seem troubled; 
Light another cigarette, 
Stop looking at your watch. 
You've got to go forward! 
You’ve got to look cheerful! 
You've got to keep your chin up! 
You've got to lead them through! 


There’s a shell (from over there). 
_ Can’t we ever stop it? 

They shelled us all day yesterday, 

They shelled us all the day before, 

And days and days and days before: 
Mustard - « Shrapnel 
H.E. Se Mustard 

But you've got to go forward! 

You’ve got to plow through! 

You can’t let them stop you! 

You've got to win the war! 

You've got to keep cheerful! 

You’ve got to keep smiling! 

You've got to keep fighting! 

You've got to win the war! 

You've got to keep going! 

You've got to keep going! 

YOU'VE GOT TO KEEP GOING! 


Bag 


“Johnny needs a pair of shoes.” 
‘Tommy needs a suit.” 
‘‘Mary ought to have a coat.”’ 





By L. DAVID DOW 


‘‘And you—poor dear.” 

“The grocer says . . . the butcher says”... 
“The landlord wants the rent.” 

‘The iceman says ... the milkman saya”... 
“They're shutting off the phone.” 

“I think we'll have to get some coal.” 

“Can't we pay the druggist?” 

‘The lighting men were here today.” 

“I guess these shoes must do.”’ 

They can’t get the guns up, 

The roads are just a sink-hole; 

And we've got to go forward, 

The order says, at dawn. 


“Send at least the interest.” 
“Insist upon remittance.” 
‘‘We've been very patient.” 
“Show us your good faith.” 
‘*‘We’li have to start an action.” 
“We'll have to take a judgment.” 
‘*‘We’'ll issue execution.” 

“We'll have to dispossess.” 


They shelled us all day yesterday, 
They shelled us all the day before, 
And days and days and days before. . . . 


“Could Johnny have a pair of skates?” 
(Of course, dear, but wait a bit.). 
‘“‘Mary wants a party.” 

(Must it be just now?) 

‘‘Tommy’d like to have his friend.” 
(The Summer would be better.) 
“If you could get away a bit” . 
(And you worked to the bone.) 
“I'm really feeling well again.” 

(I must get you that tonic.) 
‘‘Wouldn’t it be nice if we” .. . 
(Wouldn't it be nice!) 


Yow’ve got to go forward, 
It’s nearly time to start, 
Every one is watching, 

You mustn’t seem troubled; 
Light another cigarette, 
Stop looking at your watch. 


You've got to keep your chin up! 
You've got to look cheerful! 
You've got to keep smiling! 
You've got to keep them fed! 
You've got to keep them clothed! 
You've got to find them shelter! 
You've got to keep them warm! 
You’ve got to lead them through! 


‘‘We're going to take a judgment.” 
“It’ll have to be cash.” 
“T have an execution.” 


But you’ve got to plow through! 
You can’t let them stop you! 
You've got to keep fighting! 
You’ve got to keep going! 
You've got to win the war! 


Mustard ‘ Shrapnel 
H.Z. Sw < Mustard 


You've. got to keep going! 
You've got to keep going! 
You’ve got to keep going! 
YOU'VE GOT TO LEAD THEM THROUGH! 





Charles Pheips Cushing. 


HOMAGE THAT 
RESOUNDS 


Stirring Words Spoken on 
Our Memorial Days 


ORIAL DAY, ever since 
its first general observance 
in 1868, has inspired orators 
to their finest eloquence. In 

that year General John A. Logan, 

first der-in-chief of the 

Grand Army of the Republic, issued « 
his famous Order No. II, setting 

May 30 as a special time for 

“cherishing tenderly the memory 

of our heroic dead who made their 

breasts a barricade between our 

country and its foes.’’ 

His order is read to this day as 
part of the services of the G. A. R. 
He said: ‘‘Let no wanton foot tread 
rudely on such hallowed ground. 
Let no vandalism of avarice or 
neglect, no ravages of time, testify 





the cost of a free and united Re- 
public.’’ He expressed the hope 
that the observance would be kept 
up ‘‘while a survivor of the war 
remains to honor the memory of 
his fallen comrades.”’ 

The war with Spain and the 
World War have brought younger 
veterans to stand uncovered beside 
new rows of graves in the hallowed 
ground, and Logan’s hope continues 
to come true. The day in 
significance. It has become a day 
of national meditation and heart- 
searching, of looking back’ over the 
country’s whole past for light to 
guide in the future. 

‘ees 

Words spoken on Memorial Day 
have outlived their speakers. The 
first official address, that of James 
A. Garfield at Arlington, is still 
quoted: “I love to believe that no 
heroic sacrifice is ever lost; that 
the characters of men are molded 
and inspired by what their fathers 
have done.’’ 

Henry Ward Beecher’s ringing 
words are remembered: ‘Oh, tell 
me not that they are dead, that 
generous host, that airy army of 
invisible heroes! They hover as a 
cloud of witnesses above this na- 
tion. Are they dead that yet act? 
Are they dead that yet move upon 
society and inspire us with nobler 
motives and more heroic patriot- 
ism?’’ 
eee 

RESIDENTS at battlefields and 

national cemeteries have led 

the country in its Memorial 
Day services. At first the Civil War 
dominated their thought, as when 
William McKinley said: ‘ ‘“What de- 
fenders, my countrymen, have we 
now? We have the remnant of this 
old, magnificent, matchless army, 
and then, as allies in any future 
war, we have the brave men who 
fought against us on Southern bat- 
tlefields.”’ Theodore Roosevelt 
added: ‘We are the richer for 
valor displayed alike by those who 
fought so valiantly for the right, 
and by those who, no less valiantly, 
fought for what they deemed the 
right.” 

But new times gave the day new 
meanings. Thrice, amid the graves 
at Arlington, Woodrow Wilson 
voiced the growing feeling of the 
nation that America had not won 
her liberty and her power for the 


the conceptions we entertain, the 
hopes that we cherish. -We live in 
our vision.” 

On that same spot Calvin Coolidge 
pleaded for tolerance and for law 
observance—‘‘Uniess we observe the 
law we cannot be free’’—and for 


rather than May, and five years be- 
fore Memorial Day was established, 
sets the key for most speeches on 
the day of memory. His theme re- 
curs constantly: ‘That froth these. 
honored dead we take increased de- 
votion,’’ resolving ‘‘that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth 





of freedom.”’ iL. H.R. 


that we have forgotten, as a people, | 


~“ 
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DRAMA OF THE POLICE COURT 


Under the Eyes of the Magistrate Tragedy 
And Comedy Go By in Swift Succession 


(Continued from Page 6) 


bay tree, and that when money is 
to be paid out their concern is de- 
funct and can’t be sued. And sheep- 
ish men in droves lose a morning’s 
work to learn what a thousand 
signs have told*them for years— 
that smoking is forbidden in the 
subways. 

‘‘Next time it means five dollars. 
Better stop,’’ says the magistrate. 

ses 





Enter a married couple of high 
school age. The lanky, shuffling 
boy husband charges his tiny, 
scrawny girl wife with striking him 
with a coathanger, and she, shift- 
ing the usual twenty-pound baby 
from hip to shoulder, confesses the 
heinous offense almost boastfully. 

“You hit him in _ self-defense, 
didn’t you?”’ 

“Sure, I did.” 

“Sure, you did,”’ 

His Honor leans over toward the 
stenographer. ‘“‘Take this down: 
‘This court has rarely seen a com- 
plainant who impressed him so un- 
favorably as the complainant in 
this case.’”’ 

He glares at the young husband 
and explodes: 

‘Get out of here!”’ 

ses 

A barber is in the toils of the law 
for running a shop without a li- 
cense. ‘‘The permit was slow in 
coming,’’ he pleads. 

“Five dollars or five days.’’ 

“But, Judge—”’ 

“Come on, you jumped the gun; 
you know you did. Now be a sport 
about it. Officer, keep an eye on 
this man. If he tries. it again, bring 
him in and I’ll give him ten dol- 
tare." eee 


Eye pads and surgical dressings 
are daily sights in the magistrates’ 
courts. The pugnacious of our city 
are forever ‘knocking to the 
ground, inflicting bruises and con- 
tusions with blows of the fists and 
causing blood to flow from the 
nose.’’ One complainant, victim of 
a subway fracas, looks like a war 
casualty. The defendant, twice his 
size, whines, ‘‘I musta been drunk, 
Y’r Honor. I don’t recollect a thing 
about it.’’ 

“Thirty days. See if you hit any- 
body else now for a while.” 

The judge turns to the complain- 
ant. 

“But what on earth were you 
doing all that time? Sleeping? Let 
a paralyzed drunk beat you up like 
that? You ought to take a couple 
of boxing lessons.’’ 

s 


ss 

HE dashing young brunette who 
sat demurely beside you a mo- 
ment ago is a tigress in action. 
She is somewhat hazy about the be- 
ginning of the ride she was made to 
take and about the value of her 
stolen fur collar. Still she won’t be 
deterred from telling her story un- 
der oath, and there is the swelling 

on her lip to prove it. 

“Bail $1,500,’’ says the magistrate. 
“It’s pretty light for robbery, but 
it’s a light case. Okay, Madam, it’s 
all over in this court.’’ 

ses 

The mili grinds swiftly, even in 
courts of magistrates who are 
meticulously patient with witnesses 
and careful in informing defendants 
of their rights. In the best of the 
courts the process is rough. But 
in serious cases the pace is slowed 
down to make justice doubly certain. 

Two men are charged with pick- 
ing a pocket on a subway train. The 
conductor, a gray-haired man with 
a scholar’s manner of speech, tes- 
tifies that he saw one defendant 
jostle the victim while the other 
took the purse. He says that he 
held his train and helped make the 
arrests, and a detective corrobo- 
rates his account. It looks like a 
prima-facie case right there, but 
the court gives the attorney for the 
defense a good half-hour to work on 
the old conductor—and to succeed 
only in strengthening his story. All 
the while the accused men remain 
standing, talking to each other out 
of the corners of their mouths and 





looking as unhappy as mien can 
look. 

Again, two boys face charges of 
burglary and possession of weapons. 
There is long and laborious identi- 
fication of -guns, keys, valises, a 
pair of jeweler’s scales, various 
semi-precious stones and a bottle of 
nitric acid found in their lodging- 
house room. After that comes ex- 
tended argument whether a case 
has been made against the tall boy 
on the weapon charge, the guns 
having been found in the valise of 
the short boy. The court rules not, 
and holds the tall boy for burglary 
only. 

ees 

_is 5 o'clock, and His Honor 

looks weary. But there still is bus- 

iness to be done. People are to be 
fined, or not, for carelessness with 
rubbish barrels. A portly white man 
of convivial air says that the comely 
coffee-colored girl beside him stole 
$1,400 out of his shoe. A 
moron whistles a spirited tune in 
the magistrate’s face and will not 
be quieted. 

A Negro boy charged with intent 
to rifle the pockets of a subway 
sleeper takes the stand, claiming 
his right to be heard. -He mumbles 
that he is innocent. 

‘What were you doing in that 
subway station at 4 o’clock in the 
morning?”’ 

“I—I was just there, Judge.” 

‘*Ever been convicted of a crime?”’ 

**How?”’ 

‘*Ever had to go away?’’ 

“‘Once.”’ 

‘‘What for?’’ 

“I dunno, Judge—something or 
other.” 

A bleary derelict who has at least 
a fine voice left comes in for a 
workhouse sentence. He holds a 
lighted cigarette behind him out of 
the judge’s sight, whereat the spec- 
tators titter. He implores the court 
to let him go free this one time. It 
is not easy to see what attraction 
freedom could have for a man so 
wasted and abject. 

‘You have had ten convictions, to 
my knowledge. Thirty days.’’ 


ene 

Crap-shooters next; then a boot- 
legger with twelve quarts that have 
never paid a tax; then a Greek ac- 
cused of running an unauthorized 
restaurant. A young officer says 
that the Greek sold him a cup of 
coffee. The magistrate looks up the 
law on places where food is served. 
He doubts if coffee is food. ‘‘Dis- 
miased.” 

Last are two defiant youths who 
walked on a park lawn when it was 
newly spaded and seeded. They are 
attended by friends, all very scorn- 
ful of the arresting officer and 
quite cross with the judge. How 
could the innocent youths know 
there was grass seed? They saw no 
warning signs. There were no signs 
at all. 

Says the long-suffering magis- 
trate: ‘“‘When I walk in the park I 


stay onthe path. I don’t have to} 


have a sign on every square foot of 
lawn telling me to keep off.”’ 

But it is clear from this case, as 
from others in the course of the 
day, that people who misuse public 
parks deem themselves a privileged 
class above the molestation and the 
insult of the law. A dollar a day for 
just walking on some dirt? Out- 
rageous! They explain that it isn‘t 
the dollar they mind. It’s the prin- 
ciple of the thing. 

sisuth tu stain dat ta tondnlinttt 
court. Another will begin at 10 
o’clock tomorrow; and it will be a 
full day, human nature and city life 
being what they are. 


OLD “SHOT TOWER” GOING 
HE famous Shot Tower near 
Waterloo Bridge in London is 
being demolished to make way 

for real estate developments, after 

having served in recent years as 

the background and support of a 

huge electric sign. From _ this 

tower a century or more ago shot 
was made by the dropping of mol- 
ten metal from a high point. 





The lqg¢est you 


ever invested in home comforts! 


. eis the $25 down payment that will place 
Timken Silent Automatic Oil Heating and 
Automatic Hot Water Service in your home. 


Here is what that $25 Down will buy you: 
1. The luxury of abundant, low cost, automatic 
hot water service. 2. A clean, cool, sweet, airy 
basement —a wonderful place to work or dry 
clothes in inclement weather. 3. The summer 
happiness of knowing that furnace tending will 
never enslave you again. 

Just $25 down now will make this a reality in 
your home. No further payments until next Fall. 

Meanwhile, mail the coupon or phone for our 
Free “‘Analysis of Savings.’’ It will absolutely prove 
—with your own figures—that a TimKen Silent 
Automatic will save money for you in 7 important 
ways... that it actually pays for itself! Mail the 
coupon now or telephone nearest office. 


Now you can easily afford the finest oil heat 
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$25 DOWN-—Pay nothing more till next Fall 
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UNITY IS SOUGHT IN ROOMS OF TODAY 





Melvin Pratt Spalding, Architect. 


A Colonial Room—One of the Photographs in the Architectural League Exhibit. 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 
ECORATORS are realizing 
as never before the impor- 
tance of the architectural 
background of a room in 

determining its type of furnishings. 
The most successful homes always 
suggest a close cooperation between 
architect and decorator; often both 
functions are united in the same 
person or firm. In the current exhi- 
bition of the Architectural League 
at 215 West Fifty-seventh Street is 
demonstrated, in photographs, this 
sympathetic relation between inte- 
rior architecture and decorative 
furnishings. 

The largest number of the homes 
illustrated, which are selected from 
the latest work of leading archi- 
tects, emphasizes the Colonial style, 
a fashion also popular in interior 
decoration. For the most part, dig- 
nified fireplaces appear in living 
or drawing rooms; often, as in 
houses by Eric Kebbon and William 
Lawrence Bottomley, with an over- 
mantel space, framed by molding, 
to accommodate a portrait. In such 
a setting fine eighteenth-century 
furniture has all its points en- 
hanced. 

The old brick fireplace with its 
fron crane in the simple, pine-pan- 
eled Colonial farmhouse kitchen- 
living room—such as one designed 
by Melvin Pratt Spaulding—suggests 
an accompaniment of wing chair 
and chintzcovered settee. Here 
flower-printed chintz may adorn the 
easy chairs and hooked rugs grace 
the floor. Floor boards, ceiling 
beams and paneling from an old 
house help to re-create the seasoned 
charm of a hospitable Early Ameri- 
can homestead. - 


eee 

another pictured interior may 
be seen the earliest type of wall 
paneling—wide boards placed up- 
right and left in their natural 
finish. Against this mellow back- 
ground, devised by Thomas Ray- 
mond Bull, are hung ship pictures 
and framed samplers. Hitchcock 
chairs and hooked rugs give an old- 

time atmosphere. 

A room with a low ceiling and a 
floor laid with large, square tiles, 
of which H. E. Woodsen was archi- 
tect, provides an appropriate set- 
ting for a Tudor stretcher table 
flanked on either side by benches 
instead of chairs. 

Charmingly decorative is the 
scheme for a guest house on the 
grounds of a country home by 
George Trofast-Gillette. The guest 
house—a new extension of the 
home—is gaining favor, and it 
seems to be quite the thing to de- 
‘velop it with a light or amusing 
touch, as is suggested by this par- 
ticular one, which was inspired by 
@ peasant cottage in Southern 
Sweden. Following age-old tradi- 
tion, the walls are ornamented with 
color; there is a red baseboard and 
a blue dado with a scroll pattern in 





red to mark the chair rail space. 
Around the casement windows a 
gay design is painted; wardrobes 
and other furniture are colorful with 
painted ornamentation. 
sess 

HE centennials now being com- 

memorated—the Lafayette Cen- 

tennial among them—emphasize 
the fact that a century ago decora- 
tive art was passing through an 
important transition period. This 
is shown in a display of Empire 
fashions and furniture at the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York. The 
objects on exhibition have all been 
handed down by old New York 
families. 

The men’s and women’s costumes 
date from about 1800, and the fur- 
niture exemplifies the decorative 
art that came into vogue a little 
later. The period under view end- 
ed about 1830, when the industrial 
era began completely to dominate 
household furnishings and when the 
styles based on handicraft and 
aristocratic patronage were giving 
way to a growing democracy of 
taste and to other influences, in- 
cluding the Victorian. 

In convenient proximity to the 
half dozen alcoves of this exhibition 
is another display, consisting of 
antique china which can be traced 
to New York families, most of it 
bearing monogrammed initials of 
its original owners. The group is 
unusually rich in rare Chinese 
Lowestoft. 

Viewing the costumes and the 
furniture in retrospect, one is led 
to the conclusion that the women’s 





gowns were more successful than 
the furniture in achieving a grace- 
ful classical air. The long flowing 
line of drapery inspired by Grecian 
art is most happily interpreted in 
the silhouettes of the dresses, with 
their artistic reserve in ornamenta- 
tion. Ball gowns of simplicity ap- 
pear in favorable contrast with a 
sofa, for example, whose lines are 
elaborate and whose black-lacquered 
wood frame shows an amount of 
gold ornamentation that to our 
modern eye seems excessive. 

The same ornate style is evident 
in several side and arm chairs— 
probably made in New York about 
1829—their black and gold frames 
contrast with the woven haircioth 
fabrics on backs and seats. This 
upholstery material is interestingly 
designed, with a circular center 
ornament developed by differences 
in the weaving technique. 

Among the wall decorations that 
held favor in New York during the 
early nineteenth century were the 
colored Neapolitan prints, inspired 
by the newly discovered Pompeian 
frescoes. These had black back- 
grounds, with subjects taken from 
classical mythology. France con- 
tributed another type of colored 
print, showing fashionably gowned 
ladies and gallants. Needlework 
pictures worked in wool were 
framed for wall ornamentation. 

The historic china on display 
ranges from eighteenth-century 
Spode and Lowestoft to nineteenth- 
century French ware. It traces the 
change from the early highly deco- 
rative flower ornamentation, shown 








Pictures of Interiors 
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to advantage against wide spaces 
of plain ware, to the later realistic 
roses which almost completely cov- 
ered the surface of cup, plate or 
serving dish. 


ses 
OLLS and doll furniture of 
olden times have more than-a 
sentimental interest; they re- 
flect in miniature something of the 
social life of the day. An expert in 
the field can determine the approx- 
imate date of a doll by the arrange- 
ment of its hair or by the material 
of which it is composed—wax, 
china, papier maché or cloth and 
sawdust. In artistry these old play- 
things range from the homemade 
simplicity of a doll fashioned in a 
Colonial farmhouse to the elegance 
of a miniature lady manufactured 
in Paris or London. 
Eighteenth-century children usu- 
ally played with wooden dolls, 
crudely carved, with painted faces 
and hair; according to Imogene An- 
derson, who recently exhibited her 
collection, together with that of 
Charlies B. Jopp, at the Israel Sack 
Gallery for the benefit of the Body 
and Mind Foundation. The arms 
and legs of the early ones did not 
move, but later jointed limbs were 
introduced and heads of wood or 
cloth were replaced by wax and 
china. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth 


century expensive dolls appeared/_ 


with eyes that could be opened and 
shut by pulling a wire concealed 
under the dress. About this time 
the bodies, too, were better modeled. 

From about 1800 on, as Mrs. An- 
derson has pointed‘out in the cata- 
logue of the exhibition, many more 
dolis-were made, especially in Eu- 
rope, and their china and papier 
mf&ché heads had greater realism 
and charm than before. China 
heads for dolls were said to have 
been made in great quantities in 
the Staffordshire potteries, and even 
in the Chelsea porcelain works. 

Early in the nineteenth century 
began an extensive production of 
“fashion’’ dolls in Paris. These 
were sent all over the world to show 
the styles of the day. One was 
brought to America for Martha, the 
granddaughter of Elias Hasket 
Derby, an early shipowner of Salem, 
Mass., to serve as a model for her 
first ball dress. 

Dolls were often made to com- 
memorate great personages—for ex- 
ample, the. Queen Victoria and 
Prince Consort dolls, made about 
1845, and the Jenny Lind dolls, pop- 
ular when the great singer visited 
this country in 1850. 


A. Tennyson Beals. 


Antique Furniture, China and Costumes at the Museum of the City of New York. 
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of most of the Berlin theatres has 
attracted attention of late, and this 
has provoked an official statement 
on the theatre question. The Reich 
is taking over entirely the Char- 
lottenburg Opera and three other 
theatres. Of these, one, which used 
to be Rheinhardt's Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus,-has become a people's 
theatre and is being used by the 
Labor Front as part of the new 
Kraft Durch Freude (strength 
through joy), or after-work organi- 
zation; a Bavarian mystery play 
has already been given there. An- 
other theatre has been transformed 
into a ‘‘House for the Education of 
the People.”’ 

On the whole, the cinema pro- 
vides the most satisfying entertain- 
ment in Germany today. The pho- 
tography and acting remain of a 
high standard. The period of strict- 
ly Nazi stories appears to be over, 
though the Horst Wessel film is 
still on in the provinces. A very 
popular film at the moment in Mu- 
nich, Berlin and other towns is a 
war story, “Stoss Truppe 1917,"’ 
played mostly by Storm Troop 
young men. The last new Ufa film, 
called ‘‘Gold,’’ is a typical product of 
the period; it shows the noble Ger- 
man engineer (Hans Albers) aveng- 
ing the death of-a friend by the 
destruction of an unscrupulous cap- 
italist. : 

The wireless, that mighty engine 
of the Propaganda Ministry, is 
moderating its patriotic transports; 
Dr. Goebbels had to fear 
that people were getting bored. 
But programs still include a judi- 
cious mixture of drill for different 
sections of society, interspersed 
with homage to the German race. 

ses 

HILE the political revolution 

has affected the world of 

music and opera compara- 
tively little, the fate of painting 
and architecture in the new Ger- 
many has been less happy. A tre- 
mendous attack has been leveled, 
especially by the book-burning stu- 
dents, against the ‘‘d dent and 
un-German’’ work of the post-war 
period. Even before the Nazis 
came into power, when Dr. Frick 
was in the Thuringian Government, 
he removed pictures from the Wei- 
mar Gallery which he and Profes- 
sor Schultze-Naumburg considered 
un-German. They admired the fa- 
mous medieval sculpture of Bam- 
berg and Naumburg and approved 
the monotonous work of German 
painters in the nineteenth century. 

In all the arts and crafts the 
present régime is exerting itself to 
supply a stimulus by awarding 
prizes for competition. A prize was 
recently offered for a large paint- 
ing to illustrate the theme of. the 
glorification of German labor. The 
first prize was awarded to an anony- 
mous candidate, who subsequently 
proved to be Professor Gies, a man 
who had been condemned by the 
Nazis. A similar incident took 
place very recently at Hamburg. 

While post-war painting in Ger- 
many did not, to be sure, achieve 
great importance, the post-war 
architecture of Germany won the 
admiration of Europe. Buildings 
are, moreover, very much more dif- 
ficult to conceal, and Fahren- 
kampf’s ‘‘Shell-House,”” which was 
only finished just before Hitler 
came in, reigns in insolent triumph 
over the War Office quarter of 
Berlin. We learn that these ‘‘bol- 
. shevistic’’ buildings are not to be 
destroyed, but that nothing of the 
kind is to occur again. A man who 
wished to build himself a house 
with a flat roof the other day was 
refused police permission until he 
had introduced an inconspicuous 
but slanting line to the roof. 

The Chancellor himself takes a 
technical interest in architecture, 
and his taste is illustrated in the 
Brown House he designed, where 
the Nazi party has its headquarters 
at Munich. Hitler dislikes Berlin 
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and regards Munich as, at any 
rate, the cultural: capital of Ger- 
many. Accordingly, he has ar- 
ranged for a big building program 
there, by which some more party 
buildings are to link up the Brown 
House with the art galleries which 
lie close at hand. He has chosen 
as the responsible architect Paul 
Ludwig Trost, and the style of the 
whole plan, as of the Brown House, 
far from introducing Gothic fea- 
tures, is that of the neo-classical 
buildings erected by King Louis I 
of Bavaria in the early nineteenth 
century. In the centre of the new 
buildings there is to be a big open 
space where the great national fes- 
tivals of Nazi Germany may be 
suitably staged. 

These great pageants, held on 
Labor Day, Party Day, and so on, 
are thought by some people to be 
the form in which national social- 
ism, with its mastery over mass 





emotion, will make its chief contri- 
bution to Germany’s cultural life. 
The march of the Nazi culture is 
not, of course, uninterrupted. Some 
remnants of the older culture sur- 
vive, and there are some divergent 
tendencies. The great S. Fischer 
publishing firm (which is itself Jew- 
ish) still finds it worth while to is- 
sue the works of Jews like Hof- 
manstah] and Wassermann and the 
latest novels of the exiled Thomas 
Mann, together with a number of 
translations from foreign writers. 
sees 


ANN’S new books are reported 
to be selling well. Hans Ca- 
rossa continues to be read, and 

young novelists like Hans Fallada 
and Manfred Hausmann, who have 
been writing in non-political fashion 
for some ,» are much in de- 
mand even among the Storm Trooper 
university students. 

Fallada, like Richard Billinger, 
whose “Stille Giaste’’ is probably 
the best play to be seen in Berlin 
at the moment, has been attacked 
by the Nazi press as ‘‘sentimental.”’ 
So has Sudermann, one of whose 
plays was recently condemned. But 
there still seems to be a lingering 
popular fondness for ‘‘sentimen- 
tality’’; witness the fact that the 
opera houses are giving nineteenth- 
century Italian opera and that 
Wagner has had to give way to 
Weber, the harmlessly tuneful au- 
thor of “‘Freischiitz”’ and ‘‘Oberon.”’ 

On the whole, however, the Nazi 
revolution has certainly succeeded 
in injecting political bias and cen- 
sorship into every important aspect 
of the country’s artistic and cul- 
tural life. It has curtailed or de- 
stroyed much, if not quite all, of 
the fruitful creative activity of re- 
publican days, and the narrow 
racial-nationalistic culture which 
the leaders of the new régime 
aspire to establish has not yet 
found anything to put in its place. 





A CHOIR OF SCOTTISH FISHWIVES 


EprveurcH. 

FTER their daily task of sell- 
ing fish in Edinburgh’s windy 
streets, the fish from the 
North Sea that ‘‘despairin’ wives 
an’ mithers” call ‘‘Lives o’ men,” 
the hardy women of the east coast 
of Scotland, the Newhaven fish- 
wives, gather in a choir to sing the 
old Scottish songs. They sing the 
melodies of the Scottish fishers, 
with the cries of the fishwives, the 
“caller herrin’,” called in true style. 

High and plaintive, not loud but 
penetrating, the very grief of the 
storm wind is in their notes. Their 
speaking voices are high-pitched 
like the voice of the sea mew, and 
their singing voices are clear and 
carrying like the song of the:sea 
wind through the rigging of their 
husbands’ yawis. Their choir leader 
is Mrs. Ritchie-Leith. 

Their head shawls, which they 
wear instead of other headgear, are 
paisieys inherited from grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers, 
utterly unobtainable in the open 
market. They have white centres 
with the red or blue “pine pattern” 
around the edges—the pattern, of 
Persian origin, which was brought 
to England by the Crusaders. Many 
of the women wear four or five lit- 
tle shawis, never dry-cleaned but 
washed in honest soap and water. 

The women wear three or four 
petticoats, the top one being turned 
up over the second, which hangs 
down in ordinary fashion. They 
are two-width wide, fifty inches 
to the width, red-and-white striped, 
or blue-an , of damask-wool 
cloth. Some of are garments 
which . belonged to great-grand- 
mothers—such is the thrift of the 
east coast. 

The petticoats have a big pocket 
of the early Victorian type tied sep- 
arately around the waist to hold 
“bawbees,”” and an apron of beauti- 
ful damask or hand-wrought linen 





is tied above all. There are né 


“boyish lines’ in a fisherwoman’s 
figure. The blouses are made of 
stiff silk, or of bright twilled cloth, 
and have turned-up sleeves, for the 
fisherwomen like to have their arms 


The creel is a brown woven- 
willow basket made to fit the back 
and resting on the hips, supported 
by a head-band. This is the reason 
for the bunchy . The 
turned-up garment, and its fellow 
beneath, form a pad for the basket 
to rest on without bruising the back. 
On top of:the creel is a little flat 
basket in which the fish are shown, 
and inside it is a wooden board for 
filleting the fish, and a sharp knife 
worn to a needle-like point from 
years of service. The women wear 
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square trim shoes—and the feet and 
legs of the fisherwomen are the 
triggest in the world, and the busi- 
est as they tramp miles into Edin- 
burgh with the fresh-caught fish. 
The cleanliness of their homes is 


figures, and dishes in tiers on 
bright papered shelves, are all 
shining. ‘ 


The women knit wonderfully huge 
white fleecy shawis for the many 
new babies, huge blue jerseys for 








braced, as if by a 
breezy day, with the cry of the sea 
gull echoing in their ears. 
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NOW LITTLE BARS BLOSSOM FORTH 


They Are of All Types and Each One Has an 
Atmosphere Characteristically Its Own 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
UMMER is on its way, the 
sidewalk café again is licensed 
and Governor Lehman has 
signed a measure permitting 

the sale of hard liquor, with reser- 

vations, at the bar. 

Although the bar is back in favor, 
it is quite different from the bar 
of pre-prohibition days. The new 
regulations state that the enforce- 
ment authorities will not tolerate 
any attempt to reproduce the saloon. 
Perhaps one cannot better give the 

of the ch than to say 
that little bars are now to be found 
in restaurants frequented by wo- 
men and that they have made even 
the quiet places popular. 

In fact, the bar today is an ad- 
junct to the restaurant. Here the 
patron takes his cocktail or her 
sherry before going to the dining 
room for lunch or dinner. While, 
of course, he may if he wishes 
order food from the regular menu, 
as a rule he does not. He confines 
hi If to the “ : 
as they say in “London, which are 
brought in from time to time. 

The snacks are an interesting 
contrast to the hearty provender 
of earlier days. The free lunch has 
been so much discussed that even 
those who never saw the inside of 
a saloon or entered a bar know 
all about the frankfurters and 
sauerkraut and roast-beef sand- 
wiches which are part of the legend 
of older days. Tiny cocktail sau- 
sages impaled on toothpicks and 
served hot, queer crackers, potato 
chips, strips of toast with a touch 
of smoked salmon or a suggestion 
of caviar, seem slight beside the 
other. Yet today they fill the bill. 

*esf 

HE bar of other days was essen- 

tially a man’s haunt. It was 

the stage property of the ad- 
venture story. It was the setting 
fcr the interminable and inimitable 
discussions between Mr. Dooley, 
philosopher, and Mr. Hennessy, 
keeper of the bar. In the cities it 
was the place where a gréat deal of 
business was celebrated and some 
was even transacted. It is trans- 
acted, too, in the modern bar, but 
as often as not by women. They 
come without escorts in groups of 
twos and threes. In the midtown 
district there are certainly as many 
women as men in any popular hotel 
barroom 

After the prohibition amendment 
went into effect, in 1920, the prop- 
erties of the pre-prohibition bar- 
room were scattered. The im- 
mense mirrors, the oil paintings, 
the mahogany bar itself were often 
bought by private persons. The 
McAlIpin Hotel is now trying to re- 
assemble its famous horseshoe bar, 
which was carried away in pieces 
by regular customers when the bar 
closed down. 

Under the new reguiations pa- 
trons may be served standing at 
the bar. Why any man should want 
to stand at a bar if he can sit at a 
table is something of a poser. It is 
one of those mysterious foibles of 
men, like crossing a room to empty 
a pipe over the hearth instead of 
using the near-by ash tray. But it 
is their whim, and the law takes 
cognizance of it. 

The return of the stand-up bar 
and the serving of hard liquor may 
easily mean a return to the more 
masculine type of drinking place. 
But all this is in the realm of specu- 
lation. The statement has been 
made in print that sweet wines pre- 
dominate as popular sellers, and 
women are said to show a prefer- 
ence for sherry, now that they can 
get it, instead of cocktails. But one 
who watches the crowd, at least in 
New York, is inclined to think that 
this opinion is based on a wish 
rather than on fact. 

ses 
NE provision in the new meas- 
ure is that the bar shall not 
‘dominate the establishment.”’ 

That is, in the business sense; in 

the esthetic sense the new bar 

dominates the room, like some 
bizarre and extravagant altar. This 








takes us, without further introduc- | 


tion, into the inevitable- subject of 
the bar as a piece of stage prop- 
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New York’s Outdoor Cafés Come to Life Again. 


erty for leisurely eating and drink- 
ing. 

Some of the new bars are done 
on the grand scale to create an 
atmosphere. An Italian bar in 
Greenwich Village is in the Floren- 
tine manner. The background is 
colored a deep red. An iron balcony 
at one end looks out on a garden be- 
low and on an angle of an adjacent 
wall. One may watch a haggish 
old cat make the impossible leap 
from the balcony railing to a roof 
that elbows into the court a dozen 
feet above. Red leather couches, 
stone stairs leading up and down, 
suggest to the visitor that he may 
have wandered on to the stage dur- 
ing a performance of ‘‘Paoclo and 
Francesca.’’ It may be this theatri- 
cal atmosphere, the sense of an in- 
visible audience which may at any 
moment applaud one’s lines, that 
gives such places their fascination 
for everyday people. 

On the whole, however, the bar 
of the moment does not create an 
illusion. It is an arresting piece of 
furniture which is obviously in- 
tended to make the person exclaim 
as he enters, and usually does. 
Sometimes it fills the corner of a 
small room and is built in a strik- 
ing design. One bar, in a French 
restaurant, is a half cylinder 
painted like a huge drum. Another 
is vividly colored in the Napoleonic 








hues, clear blue, crimson and ivory, 
picked out with silver. The decora- 
tor has been asked'to do his ut- 
most, and if the effect is often 
somewhat strained, it is gay, divert- 
ing and decidedly in the cocktail 
mood. 

Sometimes the decorations are ap- 
parently a kind of recollection of 
the Nineties. The chairs are large 
and soft. On the walls and in the 
structure of the bar itself every- 
thing has been tried; etched glass, 
stained glass, oil painting, enamel 
and chromium plate. The effect is 
as varied as the exhibition of pic- 
tures now being shown and sold 
under the auspices of the city, in 
a space between counters covered 
with skinned rabbits on the one 
side and seafood on the other, at 
the Washington Market! 

In one bar, no doubt a remodeled 
speakeasy, colored lights in a false 
fireplace give forth a red glow, 
perhaps intended to give that 
Mephistophelian touch which, tem- 
pered with a suggestion of the 
amiability of Adolphe Menjou, 
represents one current style in 
Manner and appearance among 
men. ; 

The best hotels and the fine old 
restaurants have kept up with the 
other places about town. Indeed, 
like the smart old sophisticates 
they are, they keep their lead in 
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-}ends by trying to accommodate too 


‘|}may frequently be seen consulting 


| to imitate Paris, London, Florence 


decoration, in clienteie, and in the 
quality of the wines and liquors 
which they serve. 

If the sidewalk café and the little 
bar have any one thing to offer 
that is hard to find elsewhere 
it is the atmosphere of leisure in 
eating and drinking, almost of in- 
dolence, which they convey. . The 


café may be little more thafi a kind 
of a Pullman-car section of two 
seats under an awning in area- 
way. But there one may sit and 
watch the world go by. In this at- 
mosphere of timelessness such places 
are unique. 

It is therefore to be regretted that 
so many of them defeat their own 


many customers at once. Last year 
this was the complaint commonly 
made about several of the outdoor 
cafés. The patron felt that money 
ought to buy him room enough so 
that he did not have to elbow the 
people at the adjoining table, or 
move his chair to let the waiter 
pass. Perhaps this season the pro- 
prietors will correct that fault. 
The man who mixes the drinks in 
the little bar is quite a different per- 
son from the sad-eyed, kind-hearted 
Irishman who controlled the drink- 
ing in the speakeasy. He is a 
sleeker creature. Often he is inex- 
perienced and we are told that he 


the book to find out how it is done. 
Sometimes the cashier beside him is 
a girl, with yellow hair and red- 
dened nails. 

Perhaps there is a depression, 
but if so one would not guess it in 
the popular mid-town places. It is 
the mood of New York to enjoy 
itself when it can. Business is bet- 
ter, yes, but perhaps, too, people 
feel, after the experience of the past 
few years, that saving money is 
rather a senseless gesture. Deplor- 
able as such a philosophy may be, 
it may account for the crowds that 
are even turned away from the 
barrooms in the Forties, Fifties 
and Sixties. 


ses 

HS is a glimpse of the smart 
eafé and the bar intime in 
Manhattan at the moment. The 
scene may change tomorrow, for 
change is rapid and continuous, like 
the succession of pictures in the 
movie film. A century hence, some 
one trying to re-create, perhaps for 
the stage, the atmosphere of New 
York in the forgotten year 1934, 
may read this page. If so, he must 
consider that this is only one phase 
of New /York’s extraordinarily 

varied life. 
A few days ago an elderly woman 
came to Manhattan from the Mid- 
die West. A friend wondered what 


the sheltered old lady had found] 


congenial in this very modern city. 


The guest answered the question} © 
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before it was asked. ‘I knew,” she 
said, ‘‘that New York would be 
lively and stimulating. But I did 
not expect to find here so much real 
interest in the Bible.”’ 

For those who love New York this 
is New York’s charm. Perhaps no 
other city in America has such out- 
going and generous sympathy for 
all kinds of things. Attempt some- 
thing new in a colder city and you 
are riding on a-glacier. Attempt it 
in New York and you are being 
carried on a river running rapidly 
to the sea. This youthful quality 
of enthusiasm pervades the city’s 
whole life. 

Why then, New York should seek 


or Munich, is a puzzle. Why try 
to copy the charms of any other 
city? Why, in short, if New York 
can be New York, should it even 
consider trying to be anything else? 
It has been a habit to talk glibly 
of sidewalk cafés as a bit of the Old 
World in the New, of bars as a 
touch of Paris, and beer gardens as 
a piece of Old Germany. They need 
no ready-made literary atmosphere 
to give them an excuse for being. 
They exist by their own right as 








Cocktails at a Post-Prohibition Bar. 


authentic bits of New York life. 
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-- NEW- SOCIALIST “PRIME MINISTER’ OF LONDON 


Morrison Brings to the Leadership of the County Council Both the 
‘Determination and the Ability to Put His Theories Into Practice 


( Continued from Page 10) 


Parliament, and a traveling sales- 
man for a printing house, until in 


London Labor party at a salary of 
£1 a week. 

His first public office was that of 
Mayor of the Borough of Hackney, 
im the North of London. He was 





chosen at the age of 82. Two years| 


later, in 1922, he entered the Lon- 
don County Council as a representa- 
tive of East Woolwich; and in 1925, 
as leader of his party, he carried on 
an aggressive battle over the munic- 
ipal budget. In 1923 he was elected 
to Parliament for South Hackney; 
he was returned in 1929, and in the 
second Labor government he be- 
came Minister of Transport and a 
member of the Privy Council. Now, 
at the age of 46, he is the “Prime 
Minister of London.” 


ses 

T was partly through his intérest 

in temperance that Mr. Morri- 

son became a Socialist. When he 
was an errand boy in Streatham 
and Brixton he worked from 8 
o’clock in the morning until 9:30 
at night, sometimes later. He often 
passed along the streets as the hour 
approached when the barmaids 
shout, “Time, gentlemen’”’—which 
means that the legal closing time 
has come and there must be no 
more drinks. It also meant in those 


* days that crowds of men and women 


would issue from the “public 
houses’’ after having made the most 
of the ‘‘wet’”’ hours. It was not an 
edifying sight. 

Morrison began listening to street- 
corner temperance orators, then to 
Socialist speakers. He began read- 
ing history and economics in what 
little spare time he had. His bed- 
room was cold in Winter; so he 
acquired the habit of doing his 
reading in a café. He could sit 
there for an hour or two by buying 
a half-penny cup of cocoa, and even 
longer if he added a penny tea- 
cake. 

“The book that made me a Social- 
ist,”’ he said recently, “was ‘Riches 
and Poverty’ by Chiozza Money. It 
cost 5 shillings, a heavy drain on 
the income of a shop assistant. I 
read also Kropotkin’s ‘Fields, Fac- 
tories and Workshops,’ Karl Marx, 
Belfort Bax and Blatchford.” 

The youthful Morrison’s social- 
ism was of the extreme revolution- 
ary kind. Into it he put all the 
romantic idealism of an ardent 
He had nothing but con- 
tempt for the middle-aged Fabians 
who were content to write scholar- 
ly pamphlets and to emphasize the 
“inevitability of gradualness.’’ 

But when he turned from speech- 
making and debates to the task of 
getting elected to the Lambeth 
Borough Council, Morrison saw 
socialism in a different aspect. - 


“T OBSERVED.” he said recent- 


ing the universe but knew little 
about its own ward. So I began to 
study local government.”’ 

He went about it thoroughly. 
For three years he attended every 
meeting of the Borough Council and 
read all its minutes. This practice 
he continued later as secretary of 


able grasp of the problem. 
This process of development and 








Times Wide World. 
London Slums That Mr. Morrison 
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education may have moderated Mr. 
Morrison’s youthful enthusiasms 
and caused him to seem less the 
impatient revolutionary that he 
was at the age of 19. But it does 
not follow that he is any less de- 
termined a Socialist or. less im- 
patient for socialization. It may 
be, as he believes, that this shift- 
ing of interest to the technical side 
makes for ‘“‘more dangerous’’ So- 
cialists, since it tends to give them 
an equipment and an effectiveness 
that the mere orator can never 
attain. The type of Socialist need- 
ed today, he believes, is the hard- 
headed, practical kind who can 
present his program ‘‘as a business 
proposition.’’ 


“Socialism,”’ he says, ‘‘must come 
out of the clouds and b more 
concrete. We must move from the 
realm of theory to that of applica- 
tion. The politician must have a 
business head rather than a pleas- 
ant ideology. Next we must, if we 
are to avoid fascism, refashion par- 
liamentary procedure in order to 
speed it up. The London Transport 
Bill was in committee for thirty- 
five days, with lawyers arguing 
about it. Parliament must delegate 
to Ministers more powers as to de- 
tails while retaining the right to 
decide broad principles." 

Though socialism on the Conti- 
nent today stands defeated and dis- 








such public corporations as the al- 
existing British Broadcast- 


Conservative and Liberal govern- 
mame. ses 


8 for London, which is his im- 


clearance and hdusing on a larger 
estates, to the preparation of a com- 


mingham, and the new Socialist 
majority in the Council hopes to ac- 
celerate it. 

This, then, is British socialism as 
Mr. Morrison represents it. It does 
not advocate dictatorship. It does 
not expect any sudden revolution. 
It hopes for a persistent extension 
of public ownership by devices 
which meet the test of practice—by 
devices which, in the spheres of 
broadcasting and electricity and 
transport, have commended them- 
selves to non-Socialist administra- 
tions. - 

Mr. Morrison has done a great 
deal to clarify the Labor party's 

of socialization; to 
bring it from the realm of vague 
aspiration into that of practical ap- 
plication; to dissociate it from bu- 
reaucracy and dictatorship. This 
perhaps is his greatest claim to dis- 
tinction. 





-MAIN STREET LOSES A BATTLE 


Corpus Curisti, Texas. 
have or not to have a Main 
Street? This: was the subject 


printer and a real estate man, were 





the town in general has come to 
know something of the man for 
whom the street was named. John 
H. Peoples, it seems, came to this 
city during the Mexican War as an 
engineering officer with Zachary 
Taylor. The town, a frontier sea- 
port hamlet used for smuggling, 
was known as Colonel 


- Kinney’s 
Ranch and Trading Post. Peoples, 





.| it is said, was connected with the 


town’s first newspaper, published 
in 1846. When Taylor took up his 
march for Mexico, Peoples and 
James Barnard followed him, pub- 
lishing a newspaper en route and 
during General Scott's occupancy of 
Mexico City gave that capital its 
first English newspaper. Later they 
published The Corpus Christi Star. 
In December, 1848, The New York 
Sun said: “If any member of the 
press understands thoroughly the 
bearing of our relations, political 
and commercial, with Mexico, it is 
friend Peoples of The Corpus Christi 
Star, and he is making his knowl- 
edge serviceable to his country. * * * 
From the first opening of the hos- 
tilities his press attended the march 
of the armies, and Matamoros, 
Tampico, Vera Cruz, Jalapa, Pueblo 
and Mexico were in turn astonished 
by a free, outspoken journal before 
the smoke of battle cleared.’’ 

In 1849 Peoples led a party over 
the El] Paso Road to take part in 
the California gold rush. He was 
to lose his life in the Pacific. 
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WHERE IS THE NATION GOING? ICKES REPLIES 


Answering the Critics of the New Deal, the Secretary Says We Are 
Moving Toward a Day of Social-Mindedness and Happier Living 


( Continued from Page 2) 





cialism, communism and a dictator- 
ship; we are moving toward bu- 
reaucracy, the authoritarian State, 
the iron hand of government in 
business, the abrogation of the 
sacred right of individual initiative, 
rule by people with brains, the 
scrapping of the Constitution and 
the scuttling of our free democratic 
order—to mention but a few of the 
bogies they raise to startle us. 

These advocates of the economic 
anarchy of the Nineteen Twenties, 
asking us to forget what their sys- 
tem did to us, would have us think 
that we are headed for dreadful 
goals indeed and that we had better 
put ourselves quickly under their 
beneficent guidance again. Resort- 
ing to a mossy stratagem that 
worked well for them in the gilded 
past, they would pin the badge of 
bolshevism on the New Deal. 

But they offer no substitute for 
the New Deal except an invitation 
to us to return to the Old Deal, and 
this they do in the name of patriot- 
ism. They offer themselves as 
saviors of our cherished democracy 
from its foes. They do not seem to 
know that this democracy has 
never been more alive and hearty 
and able to defend itself than in 
this year of 1934. Criticism is ex- 
pected and welcomed in a republic, 
and one does not like to accuse 
critics of sinister motives. But 
surely there is more in the minds 
of these particular critics than 
mere Bourbon inability to learn. 

ees 
ATERNALISM? I wonder how 
much of it the American peo- 
ple would stand if an attempt 
were made to force it upon them. 
Regimentation imposed by author- 
ity would have as small a chance 


learned that ‘‘the pursuit of self- 
interest is not an assurance of na- 
tional prosperity.” 

As we try to apply this new dis- 
covery to our shattered economic 
life there arises an outcry about a 
dictator in the White House. It is 
hard for some to grasp the very 
clear fact that the voice “‘dictating”’ 
is the voice of democracy itself, 
speaking through its chosen leader 
and servant. There are those who, 
affecting a deep concern for de- 
mocracy, would have democracy si- 
lent, submissive, grateful for such 
crumbs and crusts as may fall from 
oligarchy’s table. Some of us have 
a better opinion of democracy than 
that. 

se¢ 

SHOULD like to believe that our 

system of self-government is 

eminently capable, when it has 
learned such a lesson as that of the 
last five years, of finding ways to 
strengthen and preserve itself. I 
should like to believe that we are 
heading toward a better and finer 
flowering of democracy than we 
have ever known. Certainly we 
have been an inspired democracy, 
and a resolute one, since March, 
1933. At the end of fifteen months 
we are still headed toward our hu- 
mane goals. I should like to be- 
lieve that we can continue in that 
direction until our purposes are at- 
tained. 

But we shall have to be vigilant. 
In the long run, the chances always 
favor thae Tories, and these gentry 
among us are now, after a period 
of highly appropriate silence, be- 
coming clamorous. We need to bear 
in mind that the most impatient 
of those who today attack the na- 
tion's recovery program are the 
very people and the very interests 
who mainly made that program 





with us. As a people, we regi 
ourselves cheerfully in times of na- 
tional emergency. We did so in the 
World War. In the present crisis 
the policies we are following were 
willed by a free people glad to prac- 
tice self-restraint and cooperation 
for the national welfare. 

President Roosevelt said: ‘‘Here 
is the situation. There may be a 
way out if we all work together. 
Will you help?’’ The affirmative 
response was fairly unanimous. 
The administration has imposed 
nothing that the people did not ask 
for. It is but carrying out their 
mandate. 

Oddly, a considerable part of the 
alarm sounded today against ‘‘regi- 
mentation’’ comes from the group 
of industrialists who have done 
more to regiment us and constrict 
individuality than any other influ- 
ence among us. I think of their 
vast factories and the men and wo- 
men at work there at the machines 
performing monotonous sets of op- 
erations day after day through their 
working lives. Men who have made 
robots of so many of our people 
might well think twice before they 
accuse others of regimentation. 

If you call it voluntary self-re- 
straint for the common good, I 
should say that we are headed for 
that. The opposition to such a 
move is bitter, of course. The cry 
about the loss of our individual 
initiative and the curtailment of 
our proud democratic freedom is 
particularly agitated and an- 
guished. But a democracy that re- 
solves to abolish piracy and other 
uneconomic practices of its anti- 
social members does not thereby 
impair any respectable right of any 
individual. It only increases the 
chance of the multitude of individ- 
uals to find their due share of hap- 
piness. 

We have learned in these hard 
years that laissez-faire, the system 
of letting the strong alone to do as 
they will, in the hope that somehow 
good will come from it to all of 
us, is a pernicious doctrine in an 
age when the individual’s poten- 
tialities for doing social harm are 
immensely multiplied, as they are 





in the machine age. We have 





ry: 

For twelve long years they led us 
wandering in the wilderness after 
gross, false gods. They brought us 
to the verge of bankruptcy. They 
turned the country over to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on a day when every 
bank in the country was closed as 
the result of their lack of vision, 
in the first instance, and of their 
inability to cope with the conse- 
quences, in the second. 

Here was statesmanship for you! 
Yet these same ‘‘statesmen’’ are 
now demanding: ‘‘Where are we 
headed?’"’ After all, it is a rare 
tribute to the ability of the Presi- 
dent that they should expect him, 
within the space of little more than 
a year, to repair the wreck of their 
twelve years of misrule. 

ses 

HEY go so far, some of them, 

as to say that the status quo 

of the Hoover administration 
should have been left undisturbed, 
thus assuring a quicker and more 
substantial recovery than has been 
brought about under the leadership 
of President Roosevelt. They are 
particularly displeased with the 
“brain trust.’”” Even men on the 
floor of Congress who proudly dis- 
play Phi Beta Kappa keys on their 
expanding waistlines seem not to 
want ripe judgment or expert ad- 
vice in the conduct of our national 
affairs. 

Certainly, for some years before 
March 4, 1933, there was little, if 
any, evidence of the use of brains 
in the national administration. As 
certainly, too, we are not headed 
back toward the catch-as-catch-can, 
unscientific system that prevailed 
then. 

One of the specific criticisms of 
some of the steps we take in our 
new direction of march is that they 
are violative of the Constitution. 
This criticism is expressed so vig- 
orously and so frequently that it 
will not be inappropriate to consid- 
er it here; for, after all, it is a 
grave criticism. It is directed, as 
a matter of fact, at the Supreme 
Court of the United States and not 
against the legislative or the ad- 
ministrative branches of the gov- 
ernment. 





The duty of the Supreme Court is 
to pass upon the constitutionality 
of legislative acts, and that court is 
alert to protect the Constitution in 
its essential integrity. It is absurd 
to argue that this country is in the 
slightest danger of having imposed 
upon it a series of unconstitutional 
laws so long as the Supreme Court 
continues to function. To argue 
thus is to question the wisdom or 
impugn the motives of the distin- 
guished men who constitute that 
tribunal. 

Of course, no one would be cynical 
enough to suggest, even in passing, 
that there may be an ulterior mo- 
tive underlying the clamor about 
the violation, present or prospec- 
tive, of the ition. No one 
would assume for a moment that 
the gentlemen who are in the fore- 
front of this attack upon’the Su- 
preme Court are proceeding in the 
hope. that their talk may penetrate 
the sanctity of the court itself and 
affect the judgments of the men 
who compose it. No such improper 
motive, I am sure, could possibly 
motivate the actions of these gen- 
tlemen, many of them outstanding 
members of the bar, in their assault 
upon the administration, 

It should not be forgotten that 
while the legislative and executive 
branches of the government were 
swept by the overwhelming votes 
of the people into new hands in 
November, 1932, there has been 
no change in the personnel of the 
Supreme Court. That body as it 
stands consists of the nine men who 
composed it before the coming into 
power of this administration. Six 
of the nine were, and presumably 
still are, members of the Republican 
party. One, and perhaps two others, 
are Democrats 

Regardless ot the party affilia- 
tions of these nine jurists, it is a 
matter of record that seven of them 
were appointed by Republican 
Presidents and the two who were 
nominated by a Democratic Presi- 
dent had that honor conferred upon 
them by President Wilson. A mere 
statement of these facts is suffi- 
cient to meet the charge that we 
are in the slightest danger of break- 
ing away from the Constitution. 

ses 

KNOWLEDGE of history helps 

the American people to remain 

perfectly calm amid such up- 
roars as the reactionaries in our 
midst are now beginning to raise. 
We remember, for example, the 
furor that raged around President 
Lincoln. In 1863 The New York 
World was saying: ‘‘The adminis- 
tration shines, like the moon, by 
reflected light. It borrows its ideas 
and its policies, so far as it has 
any, from these crazy radicals. By 
surrendering itself to their wild 
and reckless guidance, it is ruining 
the country.”’ 

Not a single word of this invec- 
tive against Abraham Lincoln and 
his policies need be changed to 
serve the purpose of those who be- 
rate President Roosevelt’s leader- 
ship today. 

These attacks upon our courage- 


ous, experimenting progress toward |- 


a new and hopeful order of things 
in the United States would be amus- 
ing if they were not so ominous. A 
democracy contains all sorts of 
minds and philosophies. There is 
no certainty that the Tories may 
not prevail and take charge of our 
destinies once more. What will 
happen in this country after an- 
other of their periods of material- 
istic rule, with possibly another 
1929 at the end of it, is not even a 
guess. 

Meanwhile, we are headed on the 
course which the founders of the 
nation charted. We are ‘‘on our 
way” to raise the standard of living 
of the great mass of the people, to 
equalize opportunities and to redis- 
tribute wéalth fairly and equitably. 
And I have faith that the great ma- 
jority of the American people wish 
this to be our course. 
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HOOVER CAREFULLY EXAMINES THE NEW DEAL| 


Remaining Silent in Retirement, the Former President Conducts 
Unceasing Explorations in the Realm of Political Economy 


( Continued from Page 3 ) 


gradually, its inhabitants would not 
sit down and die of thirst. Family 
by family they would pick up their 
baggage and move where there was 
water. 

Similarly, if a phase of civilization 
or of economic organization denies 
men individualism too long, they 
will change the régime under which 
they live until they get sufficient 
individual liberty back. It may 
take ten years, it may even take 
more than a generation, for this 
process to get under way in coun- 
tries enjoying a regimentation phase 
as heartily as Germany or Italy. But 
Mr. Hoover's confidence is serene 
that it will begin when the time 
comes. 

That the return will be to the un- 
trammeled individualism of pioneer 
days is, of course, not anticipated. 
Individualism of the later twentieth 
and of subsequent centuries must 
accept, as motor traffic does, the 
restrictions inherent in the complex- 
ities of a crowded technological 
civilization. But, since government 
in the long run is physically and 
morally incapable of imposing more 
regimentation than human nature 
will accept, these restrictions will 
no mpre outlaw the competitive in- 
stinct than the traffic cop has suc- 
ceeded in suppressing freedom of 
initiative at the steering wheel. 


prophets of doom invading San 
Juan Hill. this poise in the mood 

of Mr. Hoover is sometimes dis- 
appointing. In fact, in the intimate 
Hoover circle there is a good deal 
of quiet amusement over the. diffi- 
culties occasional visitors have had 
in accepting the view that the bar- 
barians of the Left are not at the 


have found a healing balm in the 
experience. For instance, there is 
a well-authenticated story among 
Mr. Hoover’s intimates to the effect 
that during the seven hours which 
the ex-President recently spent with 
ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden of 


politics and coming elections were 
not once mentioned. Instead, Stu- 
dent Hoover was comforting his 
once none-too-friendly rival for the 
1928 Presidential nomination with 


searches that the New Deal was not 
the end of white civilization. 

Thus Mr. Hoover confronts his 
1934 world. All sense of outrage 


vanished. He is, indeed, if intimate 
gossip of the Stanford campus is to 


is that. One can enjoy a good 
of it as human comédy. 
would be incorrect to as- 
a tanned gentleman not 
bristling with energy 
but watch his world 
of an aging philoso- 
studies which would 
. candidate’s powers of 
absorption, Mr. Hoover finds time 
to be acutely busy. 

He has swung into his old duties 
as a trustee of Stanford in a way 
which makes him almost a de facto 
subexecutive of the university. At 


BE 


aE 
fe 


+ 
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have complained recently that the 





business interests, playing the good 
neighbor to the San Francisco Bay 
region and in a sense to friends 
throughout the nation, striving 
through correspondence and other 
personal contacts to impress his 
ideas of essential social organiza- 
tion and‘ of the truths of history 
upon a widening circle of acquaint- 
ances. 

Buf since an ex-Presidential life 
necessarily acquires an aggregation 
of friendly would-be planners, there 
The pretender who has attracted 
who insist that Mr. Hoover even- 
tually will take up authorship. The 
sternest énthusiasts for this pro- 
gram admit, however, that the pres- 
ent outlook is not encouraging. 


Mr. Hoover, one gathers from | 


them, is much too steeped in the 
contemporary scene, much too 


from committing himégelf until it 
has “shaken down’ to a point 


‘| where ripened conclusions are pos- 


sible. 
ses 

ALLY, there is politics. Will 
Mr. Hoover return to them or 
will he sink his possibilities for 
active party leadership in 1934 and 
1936 in the literally retired states- 
man? There is no secret in Califor- 
nia about the ex-Presidential inten- 
tions. The titular leader who on 


office are not easily to be denied 
even by the most private of gentle- 
men researchists. If the call comes 
for ‘“‘keynoting’’ in the 1934 or 1986 


the time comes to speak out in 
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PRETENDERS TO BRITISH ROYALTY 


NNGLAND was recently stirred 


every citizen in the civilized world.”’ 
In it he set forth a statement of 
his rights. He even founded 
cial bureau, 
were to be 
of St. James at $100 per 
accession, he asserted, 
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keeps your sink new-looking year after year, 
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be one of that son’s descendants. 
He turns up day after day wearing 
an ermine-trimmed cloak. 
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WHEN SEARING 


( Continued from Page 7 ) 


knowledge that if his crop is small- 
er he will obtain better prices for 
it. His faith still rests in abun- 
dant harvests, but he is readier to 
yield to nature’s crop control than 
to Washington's. 

He grumbles less if nature cuts 
his crop by half and pays him 
nothing than if Washington pays 
him a bonus to cut his crop one- 
fifth. He is too wise to quarrel 
with Mother Earth; he may occa 
sionally intimidate Washington into 
making this and that concession, 
but he knows nature isn’t brow- 
beaten so easily. Is she enjoying a 
tantrum? Then this is an excellent 
time to woo her with bon-bons, per- 
haps in the form of two and a half 
tons of crushed limestone to 





sweeten her for a rich crop of/|t 


alfalfa or clover next year. Is 
Dame Nature too lazy or too tired 
to produce much this year? Then 
she can be cajoled with proper 
manuring to produce enough next 
year to make up for it. 

So the average efficient farmer, 
with judgment, experience and 
character, finds himself, when 
drought comes, at much less disad- 
vantage than the inefficient farmer, 
the improvident farmer and the 
city man with an ailing lawn or an 
inclination to worry. He faces 
drought as one of the problems that 
arises in the fulfillment of his 
function of feeding the country. 
He solves the problem with reserves 
and alternatives, as if he were a 
manufacturer, yet with a tender 
treatment of his land. 

It is not easy for the competent 
farmer to decry nature, as did 
Joseph Conrad through his heroes, 
as an implacable, .heedless, crush- 
ing foe. It is not easy, at least, 
on the fertile land of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, where nature, while 
not exactly a hired girl, is none the 
less a very willing hussy, indeed, 
if allowed to blow off steam in her 
own way. Alarm at her antics is 
well modulated; panic is limited to 
those only who greet any difficulty 


‘ as disaster. 


see 

BOUT a drought there is, of 
course, some loose thinking 
on the farm; there is a slight 
tendency to personify it as a 
malignant monster, to adopt a 
Promethean posture toward it, es- 
pecially on the part of the more 
emotional and articulate eyewit- 
nesses, who are well able to dram- 
atize the drying up of a hog wal- 

low into epic tragedy. 


iahl 


DROUGHT STRIKES THE FARMS|| 


Dust Sweeps the Land, 
And Water Is Hoarded 


Daily the tension increases; war 
veterans say. the latter days of a 
drought are like the latter days of an 
over-extended tour in the trenches. 


sess 
OON comes the first breach in 
the too-well-calked skies. One 
morning the valley awakes to 
realize that a sane, steady rain has 
been falling most of the night; and 
it continues to fall much of the 
day. It is what was called, in the 
drear, credulous, bombastic days be- 





fore 1929, a ‘‘billion-dollar rain.” 
From the Ohio River to the Mis- 
souri the rain has fallen; Iowa’s 


soil is black and fat again instead | | 


of gray and sparse; in Illinois and 
Minnesota the creeks are flooding 
again toward the Mississippi; no 
longer are the Dakotas, Kansas and 
Nebraska losing their precious red 
topsoil to the rapacious winds. 

Perhaps the drought returns again 
for a fortnight; but inevitably it 
breaks in time; there come rains 
followed by rainbows, and the agri- 
culturist and his brother accept the 
Almighty’s assurance that the end 
of the world is not yet. 
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A general drought is, y, 
nature’s most malevolent and 
formidable intrusion in the affairs 
of man. To the most devout agri- 
culturist a tornado, a hailstorm or 
an unseasonable frost might seem a 
solitary and swift outburst of pique 
or passion. But to him a drought, 
long before it ripens to searing 
maturity, may begin to look sus- 
piciously like the oppressive prose- 
cution of a grudge; like a revenge 
that grows daily more cruel. 

Yet there are reasons why the 
farmer accepts drought with more 
equanimity than the city man. For 
one thing, he is actually at grips 
with nature himself; he is in a 
position to do what can be done; 
he has not the helpless feeling of 
the city man, uprooted from the 
milieu where he can wrest his food 
from the soil, who is terror-struck 
lest every distant drought may 
bring hunger or famine, and who 
cannot be on the scene himself to 
see that the right steps are taken. 

Still, it is impossible to live in an 
agricultural region without, in un- 
guarded moments, succumbing to 
moments of primitive, illogical dis- 
comfort, when a drought seems like 
the hot breath of a supernal mon- 
ster seeking human sacrifice. The 
swirling dust, thousands of tons of 
it, which bronzes the skies, tortures 
not only the nostrils and throat; 
somehow it filters through the sen- 
tries of consciousness into the 
furthest crevices of awareness. 

The fruitful earth is like a crust; 
before a single blossom or stalk of 
grain has withered there is the 
same foreboding of acute physical 
distress that the reader suffers 
when reading Hamsun’s ‘‘Hunger.” 
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THE NATION’S STORIED FIELDS OF SACRIFICE 


On Memorial Day Thoughts Are Turned Toward Scenes of Battles 
Where There Is Unrolled the Record of a People’s Struggles 


(Continued from Page 13) 


where stands the tall monument 
that commemorates his mother. 

So that here, too, history takes on 
perspective, notwithstanding that 
all the battles in the gallery are 
battles of the Civil War—moves in 
the drama of the four-year-long 
struggle, the essence of which was 
the attack and defense of the rival 
capitals, Washington and Rich- 
mond. Fredericksburg was in the 
awkward position of sitting exactly 
halfway between the two objectives. 
The vicinity suffered accordingly. 


Here is the terrain of that mur- | 


derous charge of Burnside’s men 
against the stone wall and sunken 
road of Marye’s Heights in De- 
cember, 1862; here spreads out the 
wooded region over which the op- 
posing armies moved during the 
battles that churned up 

vania’s red mud that Winter; here 
is marked the scene of the mortal 
wounding of Stonewall Jackson by 
the fire of his own men. When the 
battles were fought this was heav- 


ily timbered country. The forests| 


have suffered sorely; but fields 
have grown up in scrub; some of 
the older wooded area has partly 
recovered. In places where they 
remained protected, the trenches 
of the opposing armies are easy to 
trace and have not always lost 
recognizable form as_ military 
works. ° 
For museum purposes they have 
been marked and made accessible 
and visible by clearings and: by 
building roads. Military engineers 
and veterans of our latest war 
have pointed out that among the 
trenches which have been protected 
by thick forest growth—those 
around Richmond and Petersburg, 
in particular, belonging to the 
desperate later stages of the war— 
are remains which. show that the 
art of trench warfare had been 
carried to a stage very little sur- 
passed by the digging-in operations 
on the Western front in France. 
ess 
E were at the énd of the Civil 
War so little conservation- 


principally attached itself to pro- 
viding burial grounds for the fallen 
heroes. Arlington, the property of 
Mrs. Robert E. Lee, inherited from 


Washington and adopted son of 
George Washington himself, was 
seized at the beginning of the war, 
because it crowned the heights on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac 


Later the estate was confiscated, 
the house turned into a hospital 
and the ground into a soldiers’ 
cemetery. Now it is the nation’s 
Valhalla. Cemeteries on famous 
battlefields furnished a nucleus for 
the battlefield park, with Gettys- 
burg in loyal vania well 
within the Union lines (once the 
* high tide of the Confederacy had 
ebbed)—Gettysburg, hallowed by the 
Gettysburg address—as the original 
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Publishers. 
“Not for Themselves but for 
Their Country” — Soldiers’ 





manding the river as it did when 
the place was beleaguered. 
see 


ERY unlike is the Chattanooga 
theatre of action which settled 


i 
é 


ag 
if 


chet 


mette field returned to Tennessee, 
after the famous victory that got 
us nothing in the war (already 
over), in which it was our army’s 
only considerable success. 


gas, history is caught in a geo- 
graphical net. The region involved 
is hundreds of miles in extent in 
this case, instead of measuring a 





A WOMAN SOLDIER OF THE NORTH 


MONG the hundreds of grave- 
stones in the National Ceme- 
tery at Florence, in South Car- 

Olina, where rest soldiers of the 
United States Army who died in 
prison there, the curious may find 
a tombstone bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 


2480 
FLORENA BUDWIN. 
Little is known of Florena Bud- 


*-|win except that she was a wo- 


man, but this fact is sufficient to 
cast its romantic spell about this 
soldiers’ burying ground. 

Florena Budwin died as she lived 
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the South was at war. They sup- 
plied her with clothing and she 
became a nurse in the prison camp. 
As soon as she was revealed as & 
woman, the prisoner declared her 
name to be Florena Budwin. Per- 
haps the name was a figment. of 
her imagination, the first name 
perhaps suggested by the fact that 
she was in a camp at Florence. 
No one has yet connected the 
mame of Budwin with a list of 
killed or wounded officers in any 
of the engagements that led to the 


scourging the camp, Florena Bud- 
win fell a victim to the disease. 
She was buried, no doubt, as she 
would have liked to have been 
buried—as a soldier. And her grave 
counted just one more of the great 
mumber whose occupants found 
peace in the burying ground of a 
soldiers’ prison. 

For more than half a century she 
has slept here among her comrades. 
No one seems to have been able to 
identify her—to know who she was 
before the war or whence she came 
when she answered the call to ser- 
She is indeed a feminine unknown 
soldier, her identity almost as 
effectively concealed as that of the 
warrior in the tomb in Arlington. 
Her grave is the one most visited 
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“ “Lofty mountain peaks aud rushing streams, 
inconceivable greenery, riotous sunsets and 


colorful countryside”’ 


HAT is Vermont! A recreational frontier so park-like and 
continuous that all may enjoy it without crowding or 
threat to its natural charm. On every hand a variety of verdure 
and intimacy of scene that form a perfect pattern for invigorating 
summer fun. - 


Explore Vermont this summer . . . enjoy the splendid roads, the 
welcoming hospitality of Green Mountain inns, guest homes and 
camps. Golf, fish or revel in your favorite sport. There’s elbow- 
room for indulging every vacation desire. 


Cfree Vacation Book 


Pre-view your Green Mountain trip by sending for new booklet, “Unspoiled 
“Vermont.” Informative and profusely illustrated, ic will help you plan a different 
and better vacation. It also describes other free official Vermont publications. 
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“Vermont Summer Homes” 
by 


DorotHy CANFIELD 






A= that will grip your interest and introduce - 

you to the joys of country living. Profusely 
illustrated with typical Vermont summer places re- . 
born from old farm buildings. 






What fun to make your vacation a summer home 
shopping tour! The opportunities are amazing. If 
interested in summer residence, write for Dorothy 
Canfield’s book. 
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